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SOCIOLOGY AND MANAGEMENT 
STUDIES’ 


J. H. Smith 


industrial problems, particularly those of morale and inter- 

group conflict, has been increasingly acknowledged in recent 
years; and one might reasonably expect recognition of this development 
in the teaching of management subjects in the universities. Yet if we 
make the obvious comparison between Britain and the United States, 
there is a considerable difference. Sociology is no stranger to the cur- 
riculum of the American schools of business and management—a state 
of affairs which clearly reflects the high standing of sociology in that 
country and also the strategic importance of Elton Mayo’s appointment 
at the Harvard Business School. Indeed, the position of sociology in 
business and management education in the United States now seems 
to be such that it has passed beyond the point at which separate refer- 
ence needs to be made to it in the curriculum. At the highest reaches 
of all, in institutions like the School of Industrial Management of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, sociology may lose its separate 
identity in the interdisciplinary examination of ‘executive behaviour’; 
but the relevance of things social and psychological to management 
processes is taken for granted. 

In Britain, however, it is extremely rare to find sociology acknow- 
ledged as a key subject in management studies. There is still, it is true, 
a good deal of hesitation as to whether ‘management’ is a fit subject to 
be examined in a university classroom. But management studies of 
various kinds may be found in some of our universities (chiefly in busi- 
ness or personnel administration) and it remains a fact that in such 
teaching little attention has so far been given to sociology. In its latest 
report (for the quinquennium 1952-7) the University Grants Com- 
mittee, in a discussion of management courses at university level, refers 
to ‘the prevailing uncertainty about what should be the content of 
management studies as a distinctive university discipline’; but comforts 
itself with the thought that certain established disciplines are included 
in these courses, such as economics, industrial organization, accounting 
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and commercial law.*? No mention is made of sociology, or of social 
psychology, or of any disciplines which might indicate that potential 
managers require some understanding of human needs and behaviour. 
Last year the University of Cambridge announced plans for manage- 
ment courses at the postgraduate level: this is a welcome and long- 
awaited development, but it is to take place within the Department of 
Engineering and details published so far contain no reference to socio- 
logical teaching as such. It would, however, be too much to hope that 
the older universities, whose interest in social behaviour has so far 
centred on the Hittites and Hottentots rather than on Hawthorne and 
human relations, should immediately appreciate the social aspects of 
the management function. 

The overall picture of management studies in Britain gives little satis- 
faction to the sociologist who believes that his subject has something to 
offer to anyone preparing for a career in ‘practical affairs’. Why is it 
that sociology has so far failed to establish itself in this field? There are 
at least four main reasons. First, the business administration courses are 
usually part of the work of economics departments, and British econo- 
mists have shown far less interest in developments in sociology than their 
American counterparts. Second, the courses in personnel management, 
although not so influenced by the economists, have grown out of social 
science courses designed for social workers, which themselves (another 
curious feature of the British academic scene) in the past paid rather less 
atiention than might be expected to teaching sociology as such—the 
main function of sociology was seen as providing information about 
social problems, rather than to make social workers aware of social 
institutions and structure, i.e. of the character of the society in which 
they would be working. Third, until recently there has been lacking a 
body of research in industry which could be clearly identified as socio- 
logical. Paradoxically, there have been important studies in which socio- 
logical aspects of industry were explored, as in social surveys and studies 
of unemployment: and a few writers have gone considerably further 
than this, in particular J. A. Hobson, P. Sargent Florence, and G. D. H. 
Cole. These three writers between them achieved a prodigious out- 
put of books on the British industrial system, and made use of an abund- 
ance of material some of which is today regarded as the province of the 
industrial sociologist.* Hobson especially—a much neglected writer— 
has a just claim to be regarded as a pioneer of the now-fashionable 
‘interdisciplinary approach’, since although writing as an economist, he 
made extensive use in his writings on industry of data drawn from 
sociology, psychology and public administration. But in the eyes of 
industry (and of most of the academic world) these contributions would 
not be classed as sociological. As yet no tradition of sociological investi- 
gation in industry has been established in Britain (though the material 
to create one certainly exists): and in the postwar period the case for 
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such investigation and the use of its findings in management studies has 
been made largely on the basis of achievement in the United States. 
This dependence on American research and writing, particularly on the 
work of Elton Mayo and his colleagues, has had some unfortunate conse- 
quences, not least for the popular image of industrial sociology and its 
uses. Industry still tends to equate industrial sociology with the Haw- 
thorne Experiments, and to look to it as the source of ‘social skills’ and 
other palliatives for industrial conflict. One result of this identification 
with the more controversial researches has been prejudice in industry 
against social research and analysis: sometimes on the grounds that it is 
biased in favour of one set of interests in the established patterns of 
industrial conflict, sometimes on the grounds that it ignores the facts of 
industrial conflict altogether; and sometimes on the grounds—only too 
familiar to frustrated research workers—that to allow such research 
might ‘cause trouble’. 

The fourth reason why sociology has failed to establish itself as a part 
of management studies is a simple reflection of the existing scope and 
accepted purpose of such courses. No one could claim that they have 
been concerned with much more than the imparting of techniques and 
knowledge on a comparatively narrow front. The economic view of 
industrial organization, the principles of accounting, some industrial 
history (including trade unions), the elements of commercial and indus- 
trial law and possibly a course in ‘labour problems’ seem to be the 
commonest ingredients. ‘Human problems’ may also find a place, ex- 
amined preferably by the ‘case study’ method. Such courses hardly rank 
as a liberal education, which is perhaps the chief cause of the univer- 
sities’ reluctance to develop such teaching (though it is worth remarking 
in this connection that they have for some time accepted the need for 
social work training, against which similar criticisms might be levelled 
of too much attention to vocational and ‘technical’ instruction.) Where 
this narrow front of management teaching has been broadened to 
include sociology, it has taken in little more than a well-intentioned but 
suspect mixture of Hawthorne, Tavistock and Michigan of the least 
critical kind. 

In the face of such disappointing progress, it might be concluded that 
the grounds for pressing that sociology should be included in manage- 
ment studies are slender and unconvincing; but there are indications that 
some serious thinking is being done on the question, and there are also 
good practical reasons why sociology’s claims should be given a hearing. 

In the past few years sociology has begun to find its way as a subject 
in its own right into university courses for personnel managers. The 
most important development has taken place at Liverpool University, 
where a Diploma in Industrial Sociology may be taken either as a 
preparation for ‘managerial responsibilities in industrial or adminis- 
trative organizations’ or for social research. Candidates for the course 
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must normally have had some previous university training in the social 
sciences, and they are examined in four subjects—Industrial Adminis- 
tration, Personnel Management, Analysis of Modern Industrial Institu- 
tions, and either Industrial Statistics or Methods of Social Research. It 
will be noted that as much weight is given to social analysis and research 
as to the administration subjects. 

At University College, Cardiff, and at the London School of Eco- 
nomics, teaching in industrial sociology is given to students of the 
Personnel Administration courses. At Cardiff there is also a lengthier 
course taken for a pass degree in industrial relations, which can also 
be taken as a postgraduate course by mining and engineering graduates 
(some ten do so annually). At the London School of Economics teach- 
ing in sociology to personnel administration students takes three forms: 
(i) a background course of 10 lectures on the industrial aspects of 
British social structure, (ii) a course of 10 lectures on social relations 
in industry, (iii) instruction in research methods to prepare the student 
for participation in a small-scale team investigation in industry‘on which 
he is subsequently examined. 

A major impetus to such developments has been the expansion of 
State-sponsored social research in industry, under the auspices of the 
D.S.1.R. The scope of the research programme has been wide, and has 
included studies of management problems.‘ This has done something to 
help admit the findings of social research into business administration 
teaching as well; though here it seems mostly to have crept in under an 
assumed name. For example, the Industrial Relations syllabus for the 
Glasgow University Certificate in Industrial Administration includes the 
following topics: ‘the informal work group, the social roles of manager, 
supervisor and operatives, kinds of authority’, etc. At Manchester, too, 
where industrial sociology is a recent innovation, some broadening in- 
fluence is evident. It is to be hoped that, if it can do nothing else, 
sociology will find its way into the Cambridge Management Course in 
a like manner—some of the topics listed in the syllabus suggest that it 
could. But on any realistic assessment nothing more seems to have been 
settled than that the methods and findings of sociological research, and 
the study of industry in relation to society are appropriate considerations 
mainly for the manager who specializes in ‘dealing with people’. 

Is it really the case that the uses of sociology in management teaching 
are so limited? A glance at the contents of any competent textbook of 
industrial sociology would hardly make one think so. Sociology—which 
is essentially the study of institutions—seems increasingly to be taking 
over the function (as economics has become concerned with other 
things) of describing the representative industrial institutions—the enter- 
prise, the trade union, the labour market.* It has succeeded in doing 
this—quite apart from the fact that any human institution is its natural 
concern—by enlarging the original descriptive emphasis to include the 
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concept of ‘informal’ as well as ‘formal’ behaviour, and by demonstrat- 
ing the interaction of the industrial with the other institutions of society, 
in particular those of class, politics and education. Moreover, social 
research continues to provide illustrative material on industrial situa- 
tions, as well as to develop the analysis of industrial problems and their 
social implications. 

This hardly suggests that sociology needs to sneak in through the back 
door of the business school. Indeed, it may be argued that if it is adopted 
at all, it should be welcomed openly and without reserve. If its scope 
and potential contribution are better understood, there is every reason 
why it should find its place as the main humanist discipline (or liberal 
element) in management studies. The difficulty of providing such an 
element has been commented on more than once, and sociology seems 
remarkably well-fitted to fill the gap. Moreover, not only is its influence 
liberalizing, but what it has to teach is relevant to an understanding of 
the world in which the manager lives and works. Through the analysis 
of industrial institutions and their place in society the manager can 
become more conscious of the subtleties of the sociai environment in 
which he operates, and of the processes of social change which are 
forever reshaping it. Anyone who has carried out social research in 
industry will confirm that managers often have little appreciation of 
the most elementary facts about their own society; in particular of the 
way in which the behaviour of employees is closely linked to certain 
aspects of the social structure as a whole. They are apt to regard their 
own problems as ‘unique’ or to complain that ‘other firms haven’t had 
our experiences’ and so on: but often they are puzzling over problems 
which would be less worrying if the manager appreciated that they were 
part of some general social process. No more than a small degree of 
sociological sophistication is called for to appreciate this, but few 
managers seem to have developed it. 

An example of this is given by a recent research in which the writer 
was involved concerning the employment of married women. The firm 
studied had, prior to World War II, forbidden the employment of 
married women, until the growing labour shortage of the war years 
and after forced them to lift the ban. After the war, many of the man- 
agers, looking for a return to ‘normal conditions’ began to wonder why 
the proportion of single women in the factory remained so low: there 
was in fact a feeling of failure, that someone, somewhere must be suc- 
cessfully recruiting them. The real reasons were in fact demographic, 
i.e. a lower age of marriage and a higher marriage rate in the country 
as a whole, with the result that fewer single women are available for 
employment than before the war; so that even to maintain their labour 
force at pre-war level, the firm would have had to employ some married 
women (in fact the number of employees was well over the pre-war 
level). When put to them, the managers found this point both novel and 
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comforting, yet it would be a commonplace to anyone with an element- 
ary acquaintance with sociology: and though knowledge of the facts 
alone could not solve the problems created by the changed structure of 
the labour force, management’s consideration of those problems was 
put on a more realistic basis—in particular since it came to be under- 
stood that the ‘good old days’ of the plentiful supply of single full-time 
women workers were indeed gone. This is one example of the way in 
which the application of what might be called ‘sociological general 
knowledge’ can help the manager, by making him sensitive to the 
long-term changes in social structure which affect his world. 

There is another respect in which sociology could introduce into the 
education of the manager an emphasis which is at one and the same time 
liberal and useful. The man who manages others needs some understand- 
ing of the varieties of human values and conduct, and studies in social 
institutions and possibly in social philosophy could do much to sharpen 
his awareness of social life and values. Tolerance and respect for the 
individual may not be indispensable requirements for the successful 
manager; but they are qualities which most people would welcome in 
their superiors (and inferiors), particularly in a world of increasingly 
large-scale organization and bureaucratic administration. 

The inclusion of studies of this kind in already crowded timetables 
may sound impossibly ideal; or perhaps only realizable in a world in 
which all trainee managers are graduates in sociology. But the proposal 
is not that managers should be turned into sociologists; it is simply that 
sociology can teach managers something about the social structure of 
industrial institutions, the social values which sustain them, and the 
social context in which they function; and that teaching of this kind 
is both a liberal element, in that it broadens the perspective of the 
student, and at the same time a useful one, in that it gives him know- 
ledge which may be relevant to practical decisions. For the graduate 
student in a university management course it would not be difficult to 
devise teaching which would serve these ends. The developments in 
personnel management teaching already described could serve as a 
model. What is important is that there should be some general agree- 
ment among sociologists as to what they have to offer in the way of 
relevant instruction. At the moment, there is too much fragmentation 
of the field, and too little attempt to present sociology as a unified 
discipline, with the consequence that its more useful findings are 
chopped up and parcelled out as contributions in industrial relations, 
psychology, and to a lesser extent in economics. This type of presenta- 
tion rightly provokes the criticism that conclusions, for example, about 
small groups in industry, are presented without regard to the wider 
social context in which these groups are found. It is just this fragmenta- 
tion which leads to accusations that industry is developing a ‘cow- 
sociology’ aimed solely at improving the workers’ yield.* 
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But it is up to sociologists themselves to insist on the unity of their 
discipline and its relevance; no one is likely to do this on their behalf. 
As long as they lack assurance as to precisely what it is they have to 
offer in the way of an organized field of study, so they will fail to com- 
mand the attention their subject merits. The present time is peculiarly 
appropriate for a stocktaking along these lines, now that the Govern- 
ment is starting consultations with the universities for the setting up of 
a Business School on the Harvard model. There could be no better 
moment to emphasize the desirability of including in such a school a 
course which would be both a unified view of sociology and an introduc- 
tion to what it has to contribute to the body of knowledge underlying 
the practice of management. Such a course could take the following 
form. It should be remembered that what is under consideration is 
background teaching for graduates who have done little or no sociology. 
No detailed exposition of research methods is included, and in dealing 
with social structure the principal emphasis is on industrial societies. 


INDUSTRY AND SOCIETY 


1. The Social Structure of Industry 


The division of labour in industrial society: the organization of pro- 
duction, etc., in terms of: 


(a) types of enterprise and activity 
(6) location 
(c) occupations and skills. 


The development of bureaucratic forms of administration. The struc- 
ture and functions of trade unions in industrial society. The labour 
market. 


2. Social Relations in the Enterprise 


Managerial roles and their determinants (technical, economic) ; social 
relations among workers; organized representation (local bargaining, 
grievance procedure and joint consultation). The factor as a ‘social 
system’, 


3. Industrialization and Social Change 


Industrial development (including technical cHange) as a factor in 
social change, e.g. in relation to population distribution, and to changes 
in occupational structure, and in educational provision. The growth of 
the professions, of technical and scientific workers; and of ‘white-collar’ 
occupations in general. Employment in relation to the family. The 
impact of economic and technical change on the values of ‘traditional’ 
societies. The nature and significance of managerial and political 
ideologies in industrial society. Industrial change and state policy. 
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There remains the contribution to be made by research into ques- 
tions of interest primarily to management and its application in teach- 
ing. As far as the state of management studies in Britain is concerned, 
there is at least one urgent consideration. The European teacher is 
undoubtedly hampered by his dependence on U.S. research data; not 
least because it is comparatively easy for it to be argued that the find- 
ings are irrelevant to the problems of industry outside the United 
States. More European studies are needed in order to test the major 
sociological propositions concerning industrial behaviour. There are at 
least 5 areas of particular importance: in each of them the teacher is 
heavily dependent on American studies, and would benefit from com- 
parable researches in different countries, They are: 


(i) differences between ‘formal’ and ‘informal’ organization. 

(ii) the effect of social norms on behaviour in industry. 

(iii) the relation between ‘participation’ (by workers in management 
decisions) and subsequent behaviour. 

(iv) the relation between forms of behaviour developed by industrial 
organizations and forms of behaviour in the wider society, e.g. 
the influence of ‘organization’ styles of behaviour. 

(v) the structure and function of the factory (plant, organization, 
etc.) as a social institution (or system). 


All these areas bear directly on the analysis of the social structure of 
industrial institutions: there is a further area in which neither European 
nor American studies have made much progress, i.e. the interaction 
between industrial and other institutions. This too needs exploration. 

Recently there has been some discussion of the need to distinguish 
between ‘fundamental’ and ‘applied’ research in industry and this has 
some bearing on the content of management teaching. The last report 
of the Joint Committee on Human Relations in Industry of the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research says: ‘In the long run the 
practical application of research will be best advanced by the develop- 
ment of applied research in industry itself’, i.e. on the same lines as the 
natural sciences.” Such arguments in the present state of development 
take a very long view indeed, since the bias towards the practical inter- 
ests of industry is likely to be perpetuated for some time, if only because 
there is an almost limitless choice of subjects for investigation which can 
command management’s interest and support. The research needs to be 
emphasized are not so much ‘fundamental’—since that could be nar- 
rowly conceived—but rather those less committed to management 
problems: in particular much more emphasis needs to be placed on the 
relations between industry and the society of which it forms part. 

This would be in keeping with the main argument of this paper, 
which has been to shift the emphasis, in considering the place of socio- 
logical knowledge in management teaching, away from the idea of a 
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‘technical’ discipline, and more towards the idea of a general humanist 
one.® The real test of the sociologist’s contribution to any problem (not 
only in the field of management) is whether or not he has something 
significant to say about relevant social institutions and processes. His 
contribution to the study and practice of management, if it is measured 
in terms of techniques and tests, is likely to be far slighter than that of 
the industrial psychologist or economist; but if it is measured according 
to the extent to which it develops the manager’s awareness of the social 
processes of which he himself is part, and of the social context within 
which his decisions are made, then the claim for the incorporation of 
sociology in management studies is appreciably stronger. 


NOTES 
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Wildcat Strike, Routledge and Kegan 
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and Kegan Paul, London, 1957; S. M. 
Lipser and R. Bendix, Social Mobility in 
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7 These accusations have yet to find 
their way into print in this country. In 
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they don’t even give skimmed milk’. 
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* Georges Friedmann’ 's adjective ‘tech- 
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ISLAM AND SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 
IN NORTHERN NIGERIA 


E. R. Yeld 


square miles of savannah country in the south, merging into 

desert scrub in the north, and supporting a sparse population 
(the average density is 53 persons per square mile)! which is mainly 
scattered along water courses in villages and hamlets of varying size. 
There are, however, important urban centres which have developed 
since the sixteenth century on trade routes for Sahara caravans, and on 
dominant military positions for defence of the surrounding farming 
communities, and for carrying out slave-raiding expeditions further 
afield. It is these urban centres, which were political capitals of military 
chiefdoms and later Mohammedan Emirates, that are most interesting 
and most important from the point of view of social stratification. 

Of a total population of roughly 10 million, about 70 per cent are 
Mohammedan, 30 per cent Pagan and less than 1 per cent Christian. 

Under centralized British Administration since early in the nineteen- 
hundreds, the region has been divided into Provinces, but as these over- 
lap the boundaries of traditional Emirates and Chiefdoms, I am ignor- 
ing these and the political superstructure of the British Administration 
until later. 

Ethnically, the population consists of one major cultural group of 
Hausa-speaking people, who constitute over a third of the total popu- 
lation. These are now very largely Moslem, and, so far as can be gath- 
ered from their own oral and written chronicles,? and from accounts of 
Arab travellers such as El Bekri and Ibu Batuta, were organized into 
military chiefdoms before the twelfth century.* According to earlier 
sources there were seven main Hausa States and seven upstart or sub- 
sidiary Hausa States. There are other non-Hausa chiefdoms such as 
Nupe and Bornu, and a large number of culturally and linguistically 
distinct pagan tribes, who, up till the time of the British Occupation, 
were being constantly raided and enslaved by both the Hausa and 
non-Hausa Chiefdoms. 


Historians vary in their estimates as to the earliest introduction of 
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Islam in Northern Nigeria. There is mention of Arab traders intro- 
ducing Islam in the north-eastern towns of Bornu and Kano before the 
twelfth century,‘ and of the peaceful penetration of other Hausa States 
by Fulani clerics during the thirteenth century,® but there is definite 
evidence that by the middle of the fifteenth century Islamic preachers 
and scholars, many of them members of nomadic Fulani tribes, had 
settled in the urban capitals of Hausa chiefdoms, attended the courts of 
the Hausa Chiefs, and by the end of the sixteenth century had persuaded 
some of these Chiefs to become Mohammedans. 

Other Fulani clans, while remaining nomadic, attached themselves 
through these clerics to Hausa chiefdoms, and, in return for grazing 
rights and protection in the Hausa walled cities in the event of attack, 
provided military reinforcements for the Hausa chiefs, who, up to the 
nineteenth century, were in a state of constant warfare. 

By the beginning of the nineteenth century, increasing numbers of 
Fulani clans had settled in the Hausa cities, and the clerics were gaining 
positions of importance at the courts and converting numbers of urban 
Hausa to Islam.* A crisis came in 1804 when the pagan Hausa chief of 
Gobir, fearing the increasing political influence of the Fulani, forbade 
any further Moslem observances and threatened to expel the Fulani 
clerics, sending word to other Hausa chiefs that they should do like- 
wise. 

Shehu dan Fodio, the head of the local Fulani clan, and a fervent 
Moslem scholar, declared a Jihad, and, with the support of the nomadic 
Fulani and some of the Moslem Hausa, one after another of the Hausa 
Chiefs was overthrown, and Fulani leaders were installed as local Emirs 
in their place. All these were appointed by, and owed allegiance to, 
Shehu, and later his son, Bello, who became Sultan of Sokoto,’ political 
and religious leader of all the Mohammedan Fulani-Hausa Emirates. 
Three Hausa Chiefdoms * never gave in to the Fulani, but remained 
politically independent under their traditional rulers up till the time 
of the British Conquest, when they became Mohammedan Emirates on 
a political equality with the Fulani Emirates. 

Prior to British Rule, there had undoubtedly been Islamic influence 
in the independent Hausa chiefdoms, as there had been throughout the 
Hausa States before the Fulani rising of 1804. Although, however, some 
of the Hausa chiefs had adopted Islam and kept Arab or Fulani clerics 
as advisers and scribes at their courts, none the less the establishment of 
Moslem Courts and the official acceptance of Islamic religion and juris- 
prudence was only brought about in the independent Hausa States after 
British Rule. This official acceptance of Islam was, in part at least, due 
to motives of political prestige, following on Britain’s acceptance of the 
theocratic authority of the Fulani rulers as legitimate. It resulted in an 
increasing number of conversions to Islam among the Hausa-speaking 
population of the non-Fulani Emirates, although non-Hausa tribes 
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politically subject to both Hausa and Fulani-Hausa Emirates remain 
predominantly pagan. 

In this paper, I am considering only the Fulani-dominated Hausa 
Emirates,* chief among which are Sokoto, Gwandu, Kano, Katsina and 
Zaria—with one of the independent Hausa Emirates, that of Kebbi, as 
a control in considering such factors as whether the traditional Hausa 
status system has been significantly affected by factors of Fulani ethnic 
domination, or by a relatively longer period (about a century) of direct 
Islamic influence on political life. Except where differences are expressly 
brought out, material on social stratification applies to both Fulani- 
Hausa and independent Hausa Emirates. For much of the Fulani-Hausa 
material I have drawn on Dr. Smith’s work on Zaria,” supplemented 
by personal experience of altogether six years spent in Northern Nigeria, 
chiefly in Sokoto and Niger Provinces, while for the independent Kebbi 
I have only personal information acquired during two years spent 
there." 

In considering the social stratification among the Hausa, one must 
first distinguish between the concentrated population of the urban 
capitals, such as Kano with a population of approximately 60,000, Zaria 
with 30,000 and Sokoto with 25,000, and the rural Hausa communities 
which vary from a population of 50 to one or two thousand. These 
villages are very largely self-supporting agricultural communities, 
although since the main food crops can only be grown during a short 
wet season of from two to four months, for the rest of the year farming 
is supplemented by fishing, hunting and various craft activities. 

Dr. Smith’s material for Zaria is concerned with the stratification of 
the rural communities only in so far as they are the ground level of the 
political hierarchy,!* but internally, at least among the indigenous rural 
Hausa communities, they have in some measure a distinct system of 
social stratification based on kinship, generation and hereditary func- 
tions connected with pre-Islamic spirit cults, the officials of which still 
maintain their rank and economic functions despite very gradual 
abandonment of the cults. 

The highest social status in a rural village community is accorded to 
the Village Head, who is the link with the political hierarchy of the 
Emirate. His position must now be sanctioned by a political superior,'* 
but was traditionally filled by the most suitable male member of the 
senior patrilateral extended family, seniority being based on putative 
first occupation of the village site. Next in order of status are those 
holding the rank of village elders, who are heads of other or junior 
branches of patrilateral extended families, headship passing normally to 
the eldest son of the eldest brother. Equal to them in status are the 
holders of hereditary fishing, hunting and priestly titles connected with 
annual sacrifices to local spirits. Within the general village community, 
status is acquired through seniority of generation, but no significant 
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distinction, outside kinship relations, is made according to age within 
the generation. The status of males is higher than that of females, and 
within a patrilineal kinship group of three generations, status (being 
defined in terms of rights and obligations) is given according to agnatic 
descent, generation and primogeniture. 

Between non-kin, relative social position is shown in different verbal 
greetings and physical gestures appropriate to relationships of equality, 
inferiority or superiority. Social equals stand and touch hands when 
greeting, while an inferior crouches before a superior and removes his 
shoes before entering the superior’s compound. Only social equals may 
eat together, and therefore the sexes eat apart, while an inferior goes to 
greet a superior at his or her home and not vice-versa. 

Occupational status plays a relatively insignificant part in differenti- 
ating social groups at the level of the small homogeneous rural com- 
munity, although it begins to assume importance in villages with a 
population of several thousands. 

Before proceeding to the main analysis of political and occupational 
status in the urban capitals of Hausa Emirates, there are three other 
important and closely linked aspects of status—namely, legal, ethnic, 
and religious, which affect urban and rural communities alike. 

Everywhere Moslems enjoy higher status than Christians or Pagans. 
Ignoring the Christians as numerically insignificant, we have seen that 
superior religious status of Mohammedans since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century was linked with Fulani ethnic domination over 
Hausa, except in the three independent Hausa Chiefdoms. However, 
since Hausa have themselves adopted Islam, this has crystallized only 
in a pseudo-ethnic superiority of the hereditary aristocracy descended 
from the Fulani rulers appointed at the time of the Jihad. Urban 
Moslem Hausa now consider themselves the religious and social superiors 
of nomadic Fulani, whom they rightly regard as only nominally re- 
moved from paganism. Similarly, Moslem Hausa occupy a position of 
superior status vis-a-vis the pagan tribes within the Emirate. The marks 
of religious status, apart from attendance at communal prayers, are 
expressed in such customs as shaving the head and wearing a gown and 
red fez or turban, which are not enjoined in the Koran, but, according 
to Greenberg,'* have been adopted from North African Moslems. The 
wearing of more voluminous gowns, the use of Arabic expressions, and 
such things as the possession of an imported aluminium kettle for prayer 
ablutions, also serve to distinguish the more sophisticated urban Moslem 
from his nominally Moslem fellow Hausa in the villages. 

Legal status historically was closely linked with both Islam and ethnic 
factors. For several centuries before the rise of the Fulani to power, 
Hausa Chiefs had been enslaving surrounding non-Hausa pagan tribes. 
After Fulani domination, slave raiding continued, and although theo- 
retically Mohammedans could not be enslaved, there was in fact 
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constant raiding by one Fulani Emir against the Hausa population of 
another, and Moslems and Pagans alike were captured. Moslems could 
not, however, be sold in the market, nor recaptured if they escaped, and 
might be ransomed. The legal position of slaves varied according to 
whether they were first or second generation slaves, and this also had a 
religious connotation. Purchased or captured pagan slaves could be 
punished or disposed of by their owner as he pleased. Children of male 
and female slaves belonged to the mother’s owner, and slave marriages 
could be dissolved by their owners. Where slave females were taken by 
the owner as concubines, the children were born free and were legiti- 
mate heirs of the father. Their mothers also became free on the death of 
the owner. Other slave offspring were brought up as Mohammedans, 
and were linked to the owner’s family by quasi-kinship and could not be 
violently punished or alienated. 

The most significant difference in slave status with regard to social 
stratification was the privileged position accorded to personal slaves, 
particularly in royal households, as compared with slaves who were put 
out in farming settlements. Dr. Smith estimates that in Zaria Emirate, 
which is in the centre of hill pagan country, ‘there are probably as many 
slaves as free persons’,’® the majority would therefore have been slaves 
in the traditional sense of the word, i.e. lacking the legal, social and 
economic privileges of free persons, although there is ample evidence 
that even farming slaves were well treated, a fact which is supported 
by the very small percentage of desertions after Lugard’s abolition of 
slave status.'* In the Kebbi Emirate on the other hand, captives taken 
in war against neighbouring Sokoto and Gwandu were largely ran- 
somed, since if put out in farming settlements they would immediately 
have deserted. Almost all the slaves were therefore the privileged per- 
sonal retinue of the Chief and fief-holders. Among the royal slaves in all 
States, a minority were given important offices and titles which included 
military rank, titles as fief-holders, and also positions as courtiers, royal 
messengers, etc. Such slave officials clearly occupied a higher status than 
many free persons, including some of the hereditary aristocracy, and 
were wealthier and more powerful. In Daura, one of the independent 
Hausa Chiefdoms, for instance, slave officials had become sufficiently 
powerful during the nineteenth century to have chiefs dismissed and 
appointed.” 

The rest of the paper deals firstly with the Hausa system of social 
status in the context of the urban centres, secondly with the Hausa con- 
ception of prestige and how this fits into the status system, and thirdly 
the distribution of rank within the political structure of the Emirates and 
how the institution of clientage permits mobility within the political hier- 
archy. Finally there is an examination of the relative effects of Islam and 
Western influence on the Hausa social hierarchy. 
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THE MALE STATUS SYSTEM OPERATING IN THE URBAN CENTRES 


In the urban centres, although the factors in social stratification based 
on kinship, generation, and to a lesser extent pre-Islamic cults, are still 
operative, factors of occupational and political status assume far greater 
importance due to the marked specialization in crafts and trade develop- 
ing in the capital cities and the tendency for various craftsmen to occupy 
distinct quarters in the town. 

Although among the Hausa there is no guild system, and any co- 
operation normally takes place only within an extended family group, 
members of the same craft, whether living in the same town, ward of the 
town, or in surrounding villages attending the same market, tend to be 
identified as a social group. This is expressed in the sharing of common 
‘lines’ in the market, no distinction being made between urban and 
village craftsmen, while within the town individual crafts headmen are 
appointed who act as the representatives for the members of their craft 
in any matters of common concern, although they have no authority 
over other craftsmen or powers of decision without their consent. 

Among the independent Hausa of the Kebbi Emirate, craft skills can 
be acquired only within the patrilateral extended family, and definite 
prestige attaches to members of one of the main specialized crafts, such 
as potters, blacksmiths, weavers and dyers, as compared with partici- 
pants in the more universal crafts of net-making, mat-making, building, 
etc. There is, however, no tendency for group endogamy except among 
potters, the only craft practised by both sexes. According to Dr. Smith, 
on the other hand, among the Fulani-Hausa of Zaria,'* it is possible to 
become a craft apprentice, and following upon this, a distinction is made 
between those following hereditary crafts and those who acquire skill by 
apprenticeship, although it is not clear as to what generation span is 
necessary for a craft to become ‘hereditary’ within a particular family. 
Prestige is said to attach to the hereditary craftsmen, among whom there 
is preferential ‘marriage of friendship’, and therefore a tendency towards 
group endogamy. The only sense in which this distinction between 
hereditary and acquired crafts can be applied among the independent 
Hausa of Kebbi is in the higher prestige of traditional craftsmen as 
against the modern type of petty traders, sellers of kola nuts, cigarettes, 
scent, and the like, who deal in the local town and who are often the 
sons of traditional craftsmen preferring this easier way of obtaining 
profits. 

Until very recently, that is, within the last thirty years or so, urban 
craftsmen retained ownership of land on the outskirts of the town, or in 
associated villages or hamlets, on which the younger brothers or sons of 
the family, possibly assisted by slave labour, raised crops for the whole 
extended family group. This is still largely the case in the Kebbi Emirate, 
but recent increase in trade and the size of the towns, together with the 
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effect of Islamic Law in allowing for individual ownership of land and 
the sub-division of inheritance, has resulted in an increasing isolation of 
the urban population in the main Fulani-Hausa Emirates. Following 
from this, one can now distinguish fairly clearly, broad divisions of social 
class based on wealth, religious prestige and occupational grouping 
which over-ride individual craft distinctions. These form sub-divisions 
within the broader status groups of the hereditary aristocracy, their 
privileged and wealthy supporters, the independent commoners, and 
the descendants of slaves or those economically dependent on a 
patron. 

To distinguish the broad status groups first, according to Hausa ter- 
minology the most fundamental distinction in status is the political 
division between rulers and subjects. The ‘rulers’ in this sense are not 
equivalent to the group of people holding official positions or rank at 
any particular time, but includes all those eligible for office, i.e. mem- 
bers of hereditary ruling families. In some Emirates there are two or 
more royal dynasties who compete for the position of Emir, and who, 
once established, proceed to re-distribute other offices within the dynasty 
and its supporters. In other Emirates, the position of Emir, of certain 
fiefs or ranks, such as Chief Judge, are held exclusively within certain 
dynastic branches. In any case, highest status attaches to those members 
of the aristocracy in positions of rank, or those dismissed from office but 
still addressed by their previous title and retaining its status although not 
its prestige. These are closely seconded by their non-aristocratic sup- 
porters appointed to official rank, and junior members of the aristocracy 
in potential positions of rank. 

Separated from these are all those of commoner status, including 
urban craftsmen, prosperous traders and clerics, and the peasantry. 
Within this amorphous group and starting from the bottom, Hausa 
distinguish the very poor, beggars, blind and lepers and the menial 
retainers economically dependent on a compound head. Above these 
are the economically independent peasantry, which includes such low- 
status occupations as butchers, hunters, drummers and praise-singers, 
etc., which merge into the higher status craftsmen such as blacksmiths, 
weavers and petty traders. In this group there is no very clear cut overall 
system of ranking as between one craft and another, and positioning 
varies in different areas, but in all areas the successful merchants who 
engage in long distance trade, together with Koranic teachers, rank 
second only to the aristocracy.’® 

Of these, Koranic teachers acquire status through religious learning 
but are expected to live largely by charity and to be content with the 
economic standard of living of the farming peasantry. Wealthy mer- 
chants, on the other hand, acquire status through their power to ally 
themselves with aristocratic families, since, in the absence of slave estates, 
nobles very largely depend on the merchants to support them, when out 
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of office, in their customary standard of living. Merchants cannot them- 
selves acquire rank, but since to the Hausa rank is the traditional means 
of obtaining wealth, and political protection is necessary for the enjoy- 
ment of wealth achieved through trade, merchants are compelled to live 
in a sort of symbiotic relationship with the junior members of the 
aristocracy who are aspirants to rank and office. Merchants, however, 
like clerics, although they remain in an inferior status group to the 
aristocracy, have a separate idiom for acquiring prestige. 

Prestige among the Hausa is only meaningful in terms of status, there 
being an appropriate type of prestige for each of the higher status groups. 
At the level of the higher status craftsmen, it is possible for especially 
skilled craftsmen such as silversmiths or embroiderers of gowns or saddle 
cloths, to be appointed to a monopoly of royal trade in making bugles, 
horse trappings, etc., which implies only slight economic advantage, but 
considerable social prestige. This is expressed not only in forms of ad- 
dress and deference used towards them by other craftsmen, but also in 
such ways as a refusal to trade goods in the market in the normal way, 
but instead to conduct business only through middlemen petty traders, 
or by the purchaser placing orders at the craftsman’s compound. 

Koranic scholars acquire a quite different type of prestige through a 
reputation for piety and ability to teach boys Arabic writing and recita- 
tion of the Koran, a prestige which is demonstrated in gifts and respect 
shown to them within the general community. 

Merchants acquire prestige not through the ownership of wealth as 
such, since there are very definite socially legitimate ways of using the 
wealth they acquire. They may not display it ostentatiously by owning 
a Pontiac (these are reserved for Emirs and senior rank holders), nor 
may traders dress in gowns and turbans or build houses which might 
rival the aristocracy, nor may they own racehorses or keep concubines, 
all of which are marks of prestige among the aristocracy. The main 
means by which a merchant acquires prestige is through religious obser- 
vances—by making an expensive pilgrimage to Mecca, and thereafter 
receiving the title of Alhaji, which establishes him as eminently respect- 
able in the trading world—and by liberal almsgiving to beggars, to 
Koranic scholars and to the professional praise-singers who are attached 
to noble households, but are free to pay their attentions to wealthy 
merchants, and can in one day destroy a merchant’s hard won social 
prestige if they are not satisfied with the reward given.?® 

Aristocrats, particularly those in office, acquire prestige through 
ostentatious display of wealth in all forms, but which must also include 
hospitality, lavish entertainment at feasts, and generous support of their 
kinsfolk and unrelated dependents, who include ex-slaves. 

Traditionally, official rank has implied the opportunities for obtain- 
ing wealth through taxation and extortion, as well as slave raiding and 
farming, wherewith to meet all these demands, and to tide over periods 
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out of office. Without the wealth necessary to maintain prestige, aristo- 
crats lose supporters, and with them the likelihood of regaining office, 
and in this way junior branches of aristocratic families lose status over 
the generations and merge into the commoner group. Status is therefore 
largely determined by birth, although one can also acquire it either 
through Islamic learning or outstanding success in trade. Prestige on the 
other hand must be carefully acquired by the individual within the very 
definite social context of a particular status group. 

Mobility into the highest status group, that of the titled officials and 
nobility, is only possible through the political hierarchy. The highest 
position, that of Emir, is restricted either to patrilineal descendants of 
the pre-Islamic chiefs in the independent Hausa states, or to descend- 
ants of Fulani leaders appointed as Emirs by the Sultan of Sokoto. In 
most cases there are two or more branches of the ruling dynasty eligible, 
and within either branch appointment is made by a council of heredit- 
ary electors, and depends on age, suitability for office, previous rank, 
number of supporters, etc. 

Prior to British rule, the Emir had authority over all the territory 
which he could control through military forces, since within a few years 
of the founding of dan Fodio’s theocratic empire, they were in practical 
independence of the overlordship of Sokoto. Each Emir appointed fief 
holders who had complete charge of certain areas, and who handed over 
to the Emir a stipulated amount of the goods taken in taxation. They 
were required to provide military contingents when necessary, and 
could only leave the capital with the Emir’s permission. These fief- 
holders might be relatives of the Emir, or, where relatives themselves 
had conflicting political ambitions, might be trusted supporters who had 
led successful military expeditions in support of the Emir, or less fre- 
quently, they might be trusted household slaves of the second generation. 

Since the fief-holders were confined to the capital, they had to appoint 
subordinate retainers known as ‘jakadu’ to live in their districts and ex- 
tort taxes, to recruit military contingents, to administer slave farming 
estates, and generally keep the area in submission. Day to day adminis- 
tration of the villages, settlement of disputes, etc., was the function of the 
traditional village heads and elders. These ‘jakadu’ were normally 
household slaves, and had virtually complete power in their districts 
to extort taxation, only part of which they passed on to the fief-holders. 
They might threaten to report any insubordination to their master, who 
had the power to physically punish or banish offenders. 

The only redress villagers had against the ‘jakadu’ was through an 
independent cleric or landowner who was related to or had established 
a connection with, the fief-holder. Such independent clients were called 
‘fadawa’, and were often in competition with the ‘jakadu’ for the favour 
of the fief-holder. Commoners were obliged to keep on the right side of 
both ‘jakadu’ and ‘fadawa’ by means of regular ‘gaisuwa’, translated, 
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euphemistically, as ‘gifts of greeting’. Likewise ‘fadawa’ had to present 
bigger and more frequent ‘gifts’ to fief-holders, and would expect to 
receive protection from him in return. 

Anybody could establish this relation of clientship to a member of the 
aristocracy if he could make himself sufficiently useful, and it was pos- 
sible in this way for ambitious clerics to attach themselves to a noble, 
not necessarily a fief-holder or one in office. If the client backed a suc- 
cessful candidate for office he might expect to receive subordinate office 
himself, and might gradually establish himself, through his own ability 
and supporters, in the political hierarchy of the capital. 

The extent to which this was possible varied in different Emirates. As 
Spencer Trimingham *! has pointed out, the adoption of Islam by 
indigenous Hausa Chiefs led to the incorporation of a religious hier- 
archy composed of chief cleric, chief scribe, etc., into the traditional 
political structure, to give the rulers Islamic support. There were there- 
fore opportunities for those literate in Arabic, and having some know- 
ledge of Islamic Law, to achieve positions of rank and power. In the 
Fulani-Hausa Emirates there was opportunity for Hausa landowners 
with support in the districts built up on kinship, or wealth through slave 
settlements, to become clients of Fulani fief-holders. There was a separ- 
ate system of non-fief-holding titles for royal slaves who performed 
duties of war, supply and general liaison and who could receive pro- 
motion through loyal and efficient discharge of these duties. Through 
political clientage, therefore, mobility was possible into all but the 
highest positions reserved for the hereditary aristocracy, but since poli- 
tical patronage was highly unstable, the status so acquired tended not 
to be heritable. 

So far I have deliberately ignored the changes, brought about under 
British Administration, which affect the status hierarchy and the possi- 
bilities for mobility. Before going on to western influence, there are 
certain points, which arise out of the present material, relating to the 
effect of Islam on Hausa stratification. 

Although Koranic doctrine ideally stresses social equality between all 
male Moslems, and, to quote Spencer Trimingham,?* under Islam, the 
only ‘constitutional principle of the State is the unity of the political and 
religious community’, in fact, Islamic teaching and ceremonial have 
been adopted as supports of the Hausa social hierarchy in various ways. 
Firstly, Islamic sanctions supported the ethnic superiority of the Fulani 
ruling clans over the Hausa population. Here a point by Spencer 
Trimingham 3 is relevant. He writes: ‘Islam introduces an anarchic 
element in that the law of God alone is absolute. Friction is possible 
between the State and the ecclesiastical body who also claim to know 
the divine will.’ In this case, the Fulani States, having been established 
by military conquest, Fulani ethnic domination has to stress religion as 
‘the new binding force of a precarious equilibrium’,** with the ruling 
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clans as defenders of the faith. This is more clearly seen in a comparison 
of the Fulani Emirates with the independent Hausa Emirates. Among 
the Fulani Emirates the ethnic superiority of the ruling dynasties, known 
by their clan names, is now largely a myth. Although they practise 
preferential cross-cousin marriage traditional to the pastoral Fulani,*4 
nevertheless, with plurality of wives and concubines, they have inter- 
married with the Hausa population to a considerable extent, and no 
distinction is made between the children of a Fulani father by a Fulani 
or Hausa mother whether she be wife or concubine. In any case the 
ethnic distinction is one of a ruling clan only, since far greater numbers 
of settled Fulani, to a greater or less extent inter-mixed with the Hausa 
population, remain as subject commoners, and any religious distinction 
between rulers and subjects has in fact disappeared. The putative ethnic 
distinction has therefore political meaning only, but relies on historical 
religious prestige for backing. Among the independent Hausa of Kebbi 
on the other hand, where there are three main tribes in the Emirates, *5 
ethnically, distribution of rank and status is made according to tradi- 
tional military alliance. Distinction on grounds of religious status is made 
between urban Mohammedan and rural pagan communities, but with- 
out any political or ethnic context. 

In another way, Islam, in sanctioning slavery, tended to support the 
aristocracy in the monopoly of political rank, although in stressing that 
all slave children should be brought up as Moslems it also facilitated 
political mobility to positions of rank within slave status for a minority. 

Thirdly, in Fulani and independent Hausa Emirates alike, all the 
important Islamic ceremonies, including even the weekly attendance at 
the Friday Mosque in the cities, are taken as occasions to stress the 
social hierarchy. The Salla prayers after Ramadan, which all Moslems 
are expected to attend, are immediately followed by a royal procession 
on horseback to the Palace, where all nobles and title holders display 
themselves in traditional finery and show their allegiance to the Emir. 

On the side of mobility, Islam has provided scholars and scribes with 
the opportunity to achieve positions of rank through stress on the need 
for knowledge of Islamic Law in the administration of the Emirates. 
The administration of Islamic Law in matters of ownership and inherit- 
ance, together with the expansion of the trading community made pos- 
sible by a common faith in Islam, provided an opportunity for the 
emergence of a new merchant class but, at the same time, Islam provides 
ways in which members of these new status groups can acquire religious 
prestige without necessarily entering into political rivalry with the 
hereditary rulers. 

The effect of Western influence on the other hand, although not im- 
mediately felt, appears to be more fundamentally disruptive of the 
Hausa status hierarchy. Lugard’s prohibition of the sale and capture 
of slaves and of the legal status of slavery did not immediately under- 
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mine the economic basis of aristocratic status in the absence of office, 
since the vast majority of slaves remained on their master’s estates and 
became a serf class paying tithe to their previous owner. 

Under British Administration, fief-holders became District Heads 
and were required to reside in their districts, while the positions of slave 
‘jakadu’ were abolished, and administration of justice was vested in 
Moslem District Courts. Boundaries of Emirates normally coincided 
with new administrative units termed Native Authorities, which were 
grouped together into Provinces, each Province being a unit of adminis- 
tration for Government Departments such as Treasury, Communications 
and Public Works. The N.A. for each Emirate consisted of the Emir 
and a Council drawn from previous fief-holders or hereditary nobles, 
who together administered the affairs of the Emirate and appointed the 
new Officials necessary to act as local administrators for the affairs of the 
Government Departments. These were drawn either from younger 
brothers or sons of the Emir or from his trusted supporters. Previous 
royal slaves became official courtiers and messengers of the Emir, and 
acted as liaison officers between him and the District Heads. Native 
Authority Police forces were established and recruited largely from 
ex-slaves of ruling families. 

Where schools were established with secular western education, Emirs 
and Councillors were pressed to send their children and their relatives’ 
children to act as an example in view of the initial strong opposition to 
secular education. The net result was that the traditional social hier- 
archy remained unaltered virtually until the expansion of Government 
activity in technical departments during the last ten years. 

Since the traditional means by which the aristocracy had supported 
themselves—extortion of taxes—was no longer open to officials of N.A. 
departments, despite the efforts of British Administrators, embezzlement 
of public funds was substituted as a legitimate means of insuring against 
the instability of office. Further, since N.A. appointments remained in 
the hands of the Emir and Council, or were delegated to Departmental 
Heads, the customs of clientage and ‘gifts of greeting’ continued, and 
even young men trained in government schools could only obtain 
positions as clerks, technical assistants, etc., through the traditional 
channels. 

Political status and channels of mobility have therefore remained 
virtually unchanged within the Emirates, except that there is now a new 
social group of junior clerks and technical officials, who have received 
secular education, and who are increasingly drawn from all sections of 
the population. Only outside the Emirates, at the level of regional and 
provincial administration, are there opportunities in government depart- 
ments which offer them promotion to high status. These opportunities 
are, however, of increasing significance, and in the regional capital at 
Kaduna, which was deliberately chosen as not being the administrative 
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centre of an Emirate, the influence of western education and adminis- 
trative organization has resulted in open competition for official posi- 
tions, which are equivalent in status to all but the highest traditional 
ranks in the Emirates. 

The social placement of women: ** While I fully endorse Dr. Smith’s 
general analysis of the Hausa status system as applicable to the area 
with which I am most familiar, the Kebbi Emirate, and have quoted 
liberally from him in this paper, I cannot agree with the theoretical 
conclusions that he draws from his statement that . . . ‘Hausa society 
contains two independent status systems, the male and the female, 
which, although they have certain common. characteristics, remain 
mutually independent’. Dr. Smith makes this the basis for disagreeing 
with Talcott Parson’s view that stratification is co-extensive with society. 
I am not here concerned with Talcott Parson’s view, but only with what 
I consider to be an over-emphasis of the mutual exclusiveness of the 
male and female status system among the Hausa, which Dr. Smith has 
made in an attempt to refute Talcott Parson. Although one cannot take 
the male status system and apply it directly to females, since obviously 
those status determinants depending on political position, and specific 
occupations such as clerics and merchants, are not applicable to women’s 
roles, this would be true of most societies, but does not necessarily mean 
that, broadly, factors operating to determine status are not applicable 
throughout society, but merely that they take different forms according 
to sex. 

I shall first describe the facts on which Dr. Smith bases his analysis, 
and then point out, on the basis chiefly of material from the Kebbi 
Emirate, various ways in which the female system is co-extensive with, 
or dependent on, that of the men. Firstly, women are legal minors and 
both legally and economically the wards of men. Under Islam they have 
a religious duty to marry, and all unmarried women, including widows 
of child-bearing age, are considered anomalous and referred to as 
prostitutes. Hausa marriage is polygamous and patrilocal. Within poly- 
gamous households, co-wives are ranked in seniority by reference to 
marriage order to the common husband. Divorce rates are high and 
under the local administration of Maliki Law, can be obtained by a 
simple repudiation of his wife by the husband—or by the wife’s desertion 
and refusal to return to her husband’s compound. 

Among women there are special relations of bond-friendship and 
patronage which formally express equality, and superiority—inferiority 
relationships. Bond friendship expresses social equality and is normally 
between women of equivalent age who establish the relation freely, and 
publicize it by the initiator giving a feast. Thereafter the bond friends 
exchange visits and gifts and assist at each other’s ceremonies according 
to a set pattern. They are bound to support one another in disputes with 
co-wives or neighbours, and to try to arrange arbitrationin matrimonial 
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disputes. Relations of patronage are formally established in the same 
way, normally between women of different ages, and the terms adopted 
are those of mother and daughter or elder sister and younger sister. In 
the former, the adopted daughter carries out menial tasks for her adopted 
mother such as carrying water, pounding grain, or looking after chil- 
dren. In the latter, the ‘younger sister’ assists the ‘elder sister’ normally 
only on ceremonial occasions. We are not told the relative frequency of 
relations of bond friendship and patronage in Zaria, but certainly in the 
Kebbi Emirate, while bond friendship is universal, and any one woman 
may have several bond-friends, relationships of patronage are only found 
among wives or female relatives of the aristocracy and non-aristocratic 
female clients, who, in exchange for their menial duties, are periodically 
rewarded with gifts and can expect financial help in meeting expenses of 
feasts, etc. 

In both bond friendship and patronage, relationships are individual 
to the two women concerned and do not correspond to any group 
divisions. Moreover, since the relations are freely entered into, they are 
expressions of status rather than determinants of status. 

Theoretically, concubines share a common status below that of mar- 
ried women, and prostitutes below that of concubines. In fact, con- 
cubines, being restricted to members of the aristocracy, share a common 
status with junior wives of the household, while the status of prostitutes 
depends entirely on their individual success, unsuccessful prostitutes 
touring the villages having lower status than wives of the peasantry, 
while successful urban prostitutes associate openly with wealthy and 
aristocratic men and have their own compounds and male and female 
servants. The last factor to be considered is the religious status of mar- 
riage. Wives may either be kept in full purdah, partial purdah or under 
no restrictions. Prestige tends to be in relation to the degree of purdah 
imposed, but is only marked at the two extremes, and in fact purdah 
has more significance for the prestige of the husband than for that of 
the wives. 

Dr. Smith makes the following comments on the differences in the 
regulation of status among men and women which I quote: 


Under conditions of marital instability, spouses cannot share the same 
social status. Indeed the status differentiation of co-wives by marriage order 
precludes their status identity with the common husband. Legally and politic- 
ally, this identity is also impossible, since women are wards of men. Moreover, 
since divorce rates are high, and spouses change frequently, marital careers 
are highly individual and variable, accordingly a man and his wife or wives 
are not treated as status equivalents but sharply distinguished. . . . A man’s 
sons and male dependants will be accorded a social position roughly similar 
to that which he holds, but his daughters cannot be treated in this way, and 
his wives are even more clearly distinguished from him. There are, in fact, 
two quite distinct status orders, one regulating the social placement of men, 
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the other applying to women. Only within the special context of kinship are 
these two status orders inter-related systematically. . . . Among the females, 
the criteria which govern social placement are those of generation, age, 
marriage order to a common husband, ethnicity and descent, fertility, 
marital career, the position and prospects of offspring and, to a lesser extent, 
differences of wealth. 


Out of these criteria, we can first distinguish those factors which are 
co-extensive with male status determinants—namely generation, and 
ethnicity and descent, although the latter are of far less significance 
among women than among men. As for age, the only significance of this 
within the generation is in determining bond friendships, where these 
have been established since girlhood, and in establishing relations of 
patronage. But since these friendships concern individuals and not 
groups or strata, within the female community, they are hardly sig- 
nificant. Marriage order to a common husband can be of significance 
only within a group of four wives, and polygamous households con- 
stitute less than a third of the total in rural areas and less than half in 
urban areas.?? It would be extremely difficult to prove that fertility was 
a criteria of social placement among women, since there is a very high 
infantile death rate and customary adoption of children within the 
patrilineal kinship group. One should further link marital instability 
with the fact that the mother has no legal rights over her offspring, and 
that on divorce they remain with the husband or are returned to him 
after weaning. We are not told what is implied in the term ‘marital 
career’, but this implies the fact that women directly take on their hus- 
band’s status. With ‘position and prospects of offspring’ this is certainly 
a factor giving prestige, but only where the woman remains in the hus- 
band’s compound and where the prestige affects them both equally. 
Differences in wealth may also give prestige, but, as with men, does not 
itself imply status unless linked with occupational status, as, for instance, 
among teachers, or with marital status as the wife of a nobleman or 
rank-holder, though an exception to this might be found in the wealthy 
prostitute. 

If we are looking for broad overall determinants of female status, we 
find that the same basic factors in social stratification apply to both 
sexes equally. Historically, prior to British rule, the legal status of free- 
men, household slaves and farming slaves among men, was paralleled 
by free married women with definite legal rights, concubines with partial 
rights, and slave wives of slaves who had no legal rights. In the economic 
post-emancipation context, where male household slaves have become 
menial servants and retainers, there are female equivalents of household 
retainers who serve in aristocratic households as messengers having 
access into the women’s quarters, and who often act as personal servants 
and escorts of wives of aristocrats. 

Historically also, prior to the establishment of Mohammedan Emir- 
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ates, in the political sphere, female relatives of the Emir, usually sisters, 
were entitled to hold certain ranks, to which fiefs were attached, and 
although under the Islamic states these ranks ceased to have political 
significance, the titles still continue to be held by royal sisters. In Kebbi 
the title of ‘Magijiya’ involves the position of supervising the prostitutes 
—an office which still entails considerable economic profit, and also 
certain leading roles in the traditional annual spirit cults, in the per- 
formance of which the prostitutes now play an important part. Aristo- 
cratic status among women, and this includes mothers, sisters, daughters 
and brothers’ daughters of Emirs at the present time, are addressed by 
the deferential formal greetings used for the aristocracy by both men 
and women, and are also subject to the attentions of praise-singers at 
weddings and naming ceremonies. They are also entitled to a privileged 
form of marriage, called ‘the marriage of take up your stick and walk’ 
which refers to the fact that the husband must come to visit his royal 
wife in her compound, of which she remains the undisputed head. 

Prestige of such aristocratic women and also of the wives of Emirs and 
senior councillors and of brothers and sons of Emirs, is shown firstly in 
purdah marriage, secondly in dress, ornaments, and the provision of 
large dowries in the case of daughters, thirdly in having special female 
servants and messengers who relieve them of menial tasks. Aristocratic 
status exists, therefore, for women as for men, and is acquired by birth, 
although to a lesser extent mobility into this group is achieved through 
marriage. It is significant to note that the two factors which determine 
male mobility, clientage and western education, are also significant for 
women. 

With regard to western education, of the girls from all social groups 
recruited to Government Boarding Schools, from figures for Sokoto and 
for Birnin Kebbi in Gwandu Emirate, approximately three-quarters 
marry either Emirs, Senior Councillors, District Heads or N.A. officials. 
Women’s part in political clientage is indirect, as pawns in the male 
game. Aspirants to office where possible marry their daughters into the 
households of the aristocrat on whose favour they depend, and mer- 
chants, in their efforts to secure political protection, frequently give 
their daughters in marriage to nobles, Moslem judges or important 
clerics in what is called a ‘marriage of almsgiving’. In such marriages 
no bride payment is given, the girl being conducted to the house of the 
bridegroom, often without his previous knowledge, and presented with 
her dowry as a ‘marriage of almsgiving’, whereby the father or guardian 
acquires religious merit, notwithstanding, provided she is welcome, 
political alliance! 

Among commoners, occupational status among men is not directly 
transferred to their wives, but purdah marriage tends to be correlated 
with occupational status among men, although this is only marked at 
the two extremes of farming peasantry on the one hand, and the higher 
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status groups of mallams, merchants and officials on the other. Linked, 
however, with purdah status, are the various occupations practised by 
women. Married women with lowest status are the petty market traders 
in fish, snacks, etc., and water sellers, who are necessarily free from all 
purdah restrictions. Of slightly higher status are women who prepare 
snacks, cure fish, etc., but do not themselves trade these on the market, 
depending on children to hawk their goods for them. Of higher status 
again are women engaged in special crafts, such as pottery, calabash 
decoration, weaving, etc., whose husbands see to the buying and selling 
necessary, and who can therefore remain in complete purdah. Linked to 
this group are those without special crafts but who are wives of minor 
officials, wealthy merchants or clerics and enjoy purdah, and the free- 
dom from water and wood collecting that this implies, by virtue of their 
husband’s position. The peak achieved in occupational status in their 
own right are the teachers, normally also married to men of high status, 
who outside the special conditions of their work, are in purdah-type 
marriage. 

In these ways, despite the fact that men’s and women’s occupations 
are distinct, and that women cannot aspire to the higher status positions 
of clerics, merchants and officials, one can say that occupation broadly 
determines their social position, and that this is related to marital status 
in being dependent on the degree of purdah imposed, which, in turn, is 
related to the occupational status of the husband. 
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VOLUNTARY UNEMPLOYMENT AND 
UNEMPLOYABILITY IN JAMAICA WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
STANDARD OF LIVING 


Elizabeth E. Hoyt 


INTRODUCTION: THE PROBLEM 


rather rapid production advance, as is the case in Jamaica, it is not 

unusual to find relatively extensive unemployment while at the same 
time employers are complaining about lack of suitable labour. A study 
made in Puerto Rico in 1946 showed that nearly a tenth of the potential 
male labour force over 14 years old were neither employed nor looking 
for work, and not attending school.! In Antigua it was found that half 
the unemployed, among a sample studied, were chronically unem- 
ployed. ‘One person in four, among the unemployed, had never had 
employment.’ ? 

In Jamaica the term unemployable is frequently applied to many 
unemployed, although it is recognized that what is called unemploy- 
ability may be simply lack of interest in getting or keeping a job. What- 
ever the name, from the point of view of economic development the 
condition of being unemployed when work is available calls for 
explanation. 

Lack of response to economic incentives is statistically measurable in 
cases where increases in wages have resulted in increases of unemploy- 
ment, but the common opinion of economists, nevertheless, is that lack 
of response is not normal and is to be explained by special circumstances 
or is not worth any comment.* It would be truer to say that such 
response is normal only in the kind of society with which we ourselves 
are most familiar. It is ‘natural’ for any people, including ourselves, to 
regard the responses of their own society as the normal ones for human 
beings generally. But the total situation with regard to under-developed 
peoples is confused also by the fact that there usually is some response 
to economic incentives within a limited range of goods, and this is 
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interpreted, falsely, as being typical for all. The limited range includes 
bare physical necessities, some sweets, alcohol and tobacco; occasional 
prestige goods; and a few tools which are similar to tools in use and 
the acceptance of which does not disturb the general pattern of life. 
The most crucial test of acceptance is what acceptance does to the 
pattern. The pattern of life cannot be disturbed without cost, and to 
pattern change there is always resistance. 

We do, in fact, know that the first and some of the subsequent effects 
of technological change in a country may be disintegrating to the old 
culture without building up a new one. Increased family instability, 
crime and juvenile delinquency, the excessive use of drugs and alcohol, 
the growth of extremely emotional religious sects are some of its symp- 
toms. Along with these goes the appearance of great timidity or of its 
opposite, exhibitional behaviour, especially among the young: deviant 
conduct generally. These characteristics are compensatory devices to 
meet the strains of the new, when normal adjustment fails. While every 
situation has characteristics found in others, each has its own somewhat 
peculiar factors also, and we are fortunate that several studies have been 
made in Jamaica which cast light on the situation there; a situation 
which is in some ways closely related to those in other West Indian 
Islands and in British Guiana and British Honduras. 

The present study is not concerned with the usual remedies for un- 
employment, which pertain primarily to more effective production, 
such as expansion of agriculture and industry, labour exchanges, train- 
ing of labour, but with the factors which relate to incentive as influenced 
by the standard of living. Standard of living is defined as the satisfac- 
tions considered essential by an individual or group.® 


THE JAMAICAN FAMILY SYSTEM IN THE LOWER ECONOMIC 
CLASSES 


Two recent books are of special value in understanding the Jamaican 
family system: G. W. Roberts’ Population of Jamaica * and Edith Clarke’s 
My Mother Who Fathered Me." 

The nature of the Jamaican family system in the lower economic 
classes is something of an obstacle to the expansion of standards of living, 
and in two quite different respects. First, the sense of responsibility of 
relatives for one another is strong. If a man does not want to work, or 
does not like the kind of employment available, he can almost always 
claim the minimum of subsistence from some relative or friend; of course 
the fact that the climate is warm reduces his needs. Various studies show 
Jamaican parents, grandparents, aunts, uncles and cousins living under 
the same roof, along with children from matings involving only one of 
the parents, or possibly neither. Even distant connections or persons 
whose claim is merely that of friendship may share the same shelter, 
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with one particular person as host. Usually the person who thinks he is 
liable to be host to indigent relatives and friends is not especially en- 
couraged to work hard for economic benefits that he may have to share 
in major degree with his less fortunate or energetic companions. 

In the second place, though the claims of the extended family are 
strong in Jamaica, the father-child relationship is different from that in 
most countries, especially economically advanced countries, and appears 
to be weaker than in most. From 60 to 70 per cent of all children are 
born out of wedlock * and the proportion in the lower economic classes 
is higher than this. This does not mean that the fathers in these cases 
take no responsibility for their offspring, or for the offspring by other 
fathers of the women with whom they happen to have an alliance, nor 
does it mean that extra-marital alliances are necessarily regarded as 
immoral. 

Available evidence indicates that the earnings of male heads of house- 
holds are much greater in formal than in common-law alliances; this fact 
must, of course, be related to the fact that the formal heads are older. 
Roberts gives figures for the year 1943 which show that the average 
weekly earnings of male heads of households formally married were 
40-7 shillings, whereas the earnings of heads of common-law alliances 
were only 16-3 shillings. Floor space for the home per male head of 
household was 285 square feet for the formally married and 131 square 
feet for the common-law heads.® 

It would seem likely that the desire to contribute to the wants and 
welfare of his children, which can be such an important motive to a 
father, would be less where the children have no legal claim on the 
father and the father no legal responsibility for, or legal claim on, them. 
Making all due allowance for the complexities behind the figures quoted, 
they also suggest this, and suggest it strongly. 


CONFLICTS IN ADJUSTMENT OF CHILDREN 


Related to the family system, but a special problem in itself, is what 
happens to adjustment of children who are living under disturbed con- 
ditions of economic and social change. For this too we have a special 
study, Madeline Kerr’s Personality and Conflict in Jamaica.” 

To change a pattern of life is easier for children than for their elders, 
but although children tend to desire a higher level of consumption they 
are restrained from getting it by their fears and their lack of security in 
new situations. In the country districts which she studied Miss Kerr 
found that as the children grew older and more self- and socially- 
conscious the relation between their mental imagery and their mental 
organizing ability became greatly out of balance, as compared with 
what was considered normal in other studies; that is to say they had 
much more imagination than realism and there was more dreaming 
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than critical examination or emotional control. “The children are 
potentially creative, but something upsets the utilization of their gifts.’ 14 
As they grew older they became confused, lacked drive, and their frus- 
trations made them ‘psychologically unprepared to deal with economic 
possibilities’. 1* 

Miss Kerr’s findings in Jamaica are related to what the writer has 
found in a study of economic-cultural adjustment among American 
Indian children: a striking contrast between the desires of children and 
their actual achievement. The children, though full of hopes, were not 
only ignorant of possible jobs but emotionally handicapped in efforts to 
get work and to keep it.'* 


MARKETS 


One of the major influences on standard of living and one of the major 
incentives to employment is knowledge of the uses to which purchasing 
power can be put, and the availability of those uses. Such knowledge is 
not ‘natural’, and traditional economic theory takes no account of the 
lags between new production developments, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, knowledge of goods and buying opportunities available to 
new workers. 

In economic literature a good deal is made of the fact that desire for 
consumers’ goods can hold back the production of producers’ goods, and 
hence the expansion of industry. But there is another side to this, and 
it is rather striking that in under-developed countries consumer markets 
have been so little discussed, and their development so little fostered, 
as an incentive to raise standards of consumption and to encourage 
employment. 

No standards are available to compare the consumer-market situation 
in Jamaica with that of other under-developed countries. As in many 
other countries there are native markets full of colour and activity, but 
the visitor from outside, because he sees so much that is picturesque and 
new to him, is likely to be misled into thinking that the goods offered are 
many and varied. Actually the booths in each section of a native market 
repeat very much the same offerings. 

The goods offered in shops are aimed primarily at the middle and 
upper income groups. One Woolworth store and several super-markets 
have recently been established in Jamaica, but as yet their patrons 
appear to be drawn almost exclusively from the same income groups. 
The great masses have not been reached by them. The super-market 
would seem to be an exceptionally appropriate form of merchandizing 
to encourage buying in the lower income groups, since it permits timid 
people to observe and handle goods without the embarrassment of the 
sharp eye of the salesman. 

Some work bearing on the development of demand through consumer 
markets has been carried on through agencies of government for Green- 
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land and for India, but to the writer’s knowledge none of these experi- 
ments have been discussed together anywhere. We should like to know 
also what sizeable firms there may be, in any under-developed country, 
which make special efforts to reach the lowest income groups with a 
variety of offerings. 

Related to the influence of markets is the fact that in Jamaica, as in 
many other under-developed countries, the government uses import 
duties as a major source of revenue, regarding such tariffs as of the 
nature of a tax on luxuries. But in Jamaica as elsewhere these tariffs fall 
on goods which we regard as luxuries no longer: medicines, substantial 
foods, soap and cleaning agents, paper products. Many if not most of 
these are not manufactured or even possible of economical manufacture 
today in Jamaica itself. Such tariffs are obviously a means of immediate 
support to an economy. Not so obviously, through their effects first on 
consumer markets and thence on incentives to labour, they are a means 
for cramping an economy’s development. 


SOCIAL WELFARE AGENCIES AND EMPLOYERS’ SERVICES 


Another direct influence on standards of living is that of social welfare 
agencies and also of employers’ services and policies, such as those in 
housing. In social welfare agencies Jamaica stands high. For a genera- 
tion it has had a remarkable welfare agency, first industry-supported, 
now government-supported, the Jamaica Social Welfare Commission, 
which teaches higher standards of living, with active centres throughout 
the island. More recently the Government has instituted, with funds 
supplied from its chief industry, sugar, a Sugar Industry Labour Wel- 
fare Board, administered jointly by government, industry and workers. 
The Board is especially concerned with the improvement of housing, 
sanitation and recreation. 

There is some criticism of the extent to which at least one of these two 
agencies reaches down to, and is accepted by, the lowest income groups, 
those most likely to be unemployed or unemployable. Also some of the 
means and facilities provided Jamaicans through social welfare, and 
through employers’ services of other kinds, are in advance of the appre- 
ciations of a considerable number of people in the lowest income groups. 
There is a cultural lag, for example, in respect to drinking water. The 
people may drink infected water when good water is available. Rela- 
tively good houses given workers are not necessarily well kept up, and 
when employers give prizes for good homes and gardens many people 
do not compete. The fact stands, however, that Jamaica has made a 
unique contribution to fundamental education in the social-welfare area. 
The Social Welfare Commission was recently chosen by UNESCO as 
the subject of special study for the bearing of its social-welfare experi- 
ence on policy in other parts of the world.*# 
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It would be well for subsequent studies to make even clearer that their 
purpose is not only to describe but to answer certain definite and critical 
questions as to the effectiveness of the work. The same comment applies 
to reports on the activities of business firms which are designed to affect 
the welfare of their workers. It is difficult for an investigator who has 
received the courtesies of an organization to be critical of it; but the 
desire for critical evaluation is increasing, and with the development of 
new measures and of new approaches to knowledge, it is easier than it 
used to be to speak objectively and to be heard objectively. 


EFFECTS OF THE PARTS OF STANDARD OF LIVING ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE WHOLE 


In the literature of standard and pattern of living very little attention 
has been given to the effects of the pattern on the development of parts 
within it, or to the effect of parts on the development of the whole; 
although that inter-relationship is implied in the idea of standard of 
living as an integral whole.'* The expansion of some items of consump- 
tion protects others, or encourages the consumption of others; also the 
consumption of some items tends to depress the consumption of others. 

In the first category the outstanding example is food, and everyone 
knows that a foundation of health and nutrition is essential for all else. 
This does not mean, however, that expanded consumption of food neces- 
sarily improves nutrition. Studies made of distribution of expenditure to 
the main food classes, as income increases, show, in some if not most 
countries, a falling-off in the relative consumption of starches and an 
increase in consumption of body-building foods. The statistical evidence 
available in Jamaica is contrary to this. Value of domestic consumption 
of bread and cereals in Jamaica more than doubled between 1950 and 
1955, while the value of total domestic food consumption went up less 
than 50 per cent.?* Nor are the figures to be explained by a dispropor- 
tionate increase in the price of cereals. The apparent explanation is that 
Jamaicans are increasingly consuming cereals more highly processed 
and in package forms. Both convenience and prestige attaches to this. 
To buy some fancy package of breakfast food or cereals, very likely 
imported, is a consumption goal. A still greater increase than that for 
cereals, 243 per cent, characterizes expenditures for the food group of 
sugar, preserves and confectionery,'’ an indication of increasing pros- 
perity but not of improved diets. It thus appears that to raise standards 
as a whole in Jamaica the need is not to emphasize need of more money 
spent for food but to emphasize the requirements of nutrition. 

While food is in general the most protective of all elements in the 
standard of living, the most expansive elements are usually education 
and housing. The case of education is obvious. According to the 1953 
Sample Census, about a fifth of the people over 10 years old could not 
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read or write; a half had finished elementary school and less than 5 per 
cent had any secondary school education.'® But even enrolment in 
school does not necessarily mean that people have learned much because 
the schools are so over-crowded, teachers have so many pupils and 
attendance is so poor.!® 

The relation of housing to the total standard of living is shown by the 
fact that, for low income groups especially, larger houses and interest in 
better houses encourage the use of many other things. To begin with, 
unless the house is a certain size the family cannot get together in it for 
social purposes, let alone entertain friends in it. A house which is larger 
than the absolute minimum for physical shelter will have room for 
furniture and furnishings and will encourage their use. For housing to 
exercise its fullest stimulus, of course, mere size is not enough: interest 
in the upkeep and appearance of the house carries over into interest in 
quality, order and arrangement of furnishings and concern that the 
furnishings fit together in an harmonious whole. Similarly, electricity 
furnishes a stimulus for a great variety of kinds of equipment and devices 
which may conduce to health, to convenience and comfort, and to 
cultural appreciations. 

In Jamaica housing is in some cases no better than it was in the old 
days of slavery. The Jamaican Sample Census reported that about 10 
per cent of the homes of the Island were ‘shacks’ rather than houses and 
that 46 per cent of all the homes had one room or ‘less’. Only one 
home in 40 had electricity. 

Other items in standard of living are less open-ended in their effects. 
The clothing of poorer Jamaicans, even of those who live in the most 
wretched huts, impresses the observer as generally fair if not good. The 
populace is usually clean, neat and appropriately dressed. Decent cloth- 
ing enables a person to attend church, school, and social gatherings 
without embarrassment, but when once the necessities of decency or 
convention are met, its expansive influence, unlike that of housing, does 
not ordinarily go much further. 

Up to a point drugs, drink and tobacco as comforts and releases may 
exercise a protective effect on the standard of living as a whole, and 
when persons consume them in company with others they may exercise 
also an expansive effect. But in excess—and excess is more readily recog- 
nized than defined—their values are neither protective nor expansive 
but destructive, as we recognize in our laws against the non-medical use 
of habit-forming drugs and in such statements as ‘he drank himself to 
death’. 

When we compare expenditures for housing with those for drink and 
tobacco the contrast is striking. The combined percentage for drink and 
tobacco for the latest year available, 1955, is 7-4; for housing it is 5-9.** 
The first figure is high, the latter low as compared with situations in 
other countries, even taking into account Jamaica’s warm climate. 
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Beyond the points mentioned, statistical data in Jamaica are inade- 
quate for commenting on the inter-relationship of parts of the standard 
of living and on the influence of parts on the whole. The pattern in 
relationship to the development of its parts has received as yet almost no 
attention anywhere. Now that we are coming to have more knowledge 
of consumption patterns in various countries it would not be too difficult 
to investigate the relationship of expansion or contraction of certain 
items to the expansion or contraction of others. Knowledge of that 
relationship is particularly valuable in the case of under-developed 
countries with their three-, five- and ten-year plans of growth. But the 
value is not limited to them; it is important for all. 
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SOCIAL STRATIFICATION AND 
POLITICAL ELITE’ 


W. L. Guttsman 


I, INTRODUCTION 


N THE STUDY of social stratification, in its practical as well as 
I: theoretical aspects, the position of the political élite has been 

curiously neglected. While societies have been analysed in terms 
of income, occupation, prestige and social class, little attention has been 
paid to the distribution of power in general or to the position of political 
leadership.* Students of social mobility have, of course, investigated the 
recruitment to certain high-ranking strata of society but have tended on 
the whole to pay little attention to the movement into or from the ruling 
political groups. 

Political scientists, on the other hand, have studied the social back- 
ground of legislators and administrators * and have tried to relate 
political decisions to the interests represented by those making them, 
but they have generally been concerned with specific political élites at 
a particular point of time, or, at the best, over a certain period.’ There 
has been little in the way of a systematic study of changing political 
élites within the framework of a changing social structure. It is the pur- 
pose of this paper to relate the political élite in modern democratic 
societies to the system of social stratification and to assess the factors 
which determine mobility into the political élite. This is of more than 
theoretical significance. On the assumption that a democratic society 
benefits by free social mobility into the political élite it is important to 
understand those elements in the structure which might mitigate against 
such mobility. Moreover an insight into social mobility in respect of 
political élites should help towards our understanding of social strati- 
fication and social mobility in general. Finally, to see the political élite 
within the social structure and its changing place within it over a period 
of time is important in order to assess the significance of the political 
élite vis-a-vis other ruling strata. 
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Il. THEORIES OF THE POLITICAL ELITE 


It is one of the most marked shortcomings of the theories of political 
élites that they generally equate the political élite with the élite as such. 
Accepting as they do the hierarchical structure of society as either bio- 
logically or economically necessary or inevitable it follows for them that 
the ruling political group will by necessity belong to the top strata of 
society. Marx’s analysis of society presents the clearest example of this 
point of view. According to him ‘political power is the official expression 
of the class-antagonism within bourgeois society’. An antagonism, which, 
as we know, was the product of economic relationships centring on the 
ownership of the means of production. Marx’s analysis was, admittedly, 
not based solely on his belief in the overriding importance of the relation- 
ships of production and the economic conflict. His own general concepts 
received further strengthening and apparent proof from the political 
events of his time, the revolution of 1848, especially in France, and his 
experience in England. The failure of the republican party to retain its 
hold over the machinery of government after the February revolution 
was to him not due to any weakness of their organization or to intrigues 
on the part of the politically more experienced representatives of the old 
order, but was inevitable because the republicans ‘were a mere coterie 
and not a section of the bourgeoisie held together by great common 
interest and marked off by specific conditions of production.’ 

Marx was equally sceptical of the possibility of the British Working 
Class and Lower Middle Class strata gaining a share of political power. 
Chartist and reformist struggles were bound to fail not only because of 
petty bourgeois ideologies which motivated its leaders, but also because 
there was no economic basis for their success.* If the power of the work- 
ing class is thus critically examined, that of the aristocracy is also shown 
to be more apparent than real. The debacle of the Crimean War showed, 
so Marx thought, the complete incapacity of the aristocratic class which 
had hitherto governed Britain formally through Parliament, the 
Cabinet, the Army and the Administration, thus ending the last attempt 
‘to maintain the antiquated compromise called the British Constitution 
—a compromise between the class that rule officially and the class that 
rule non-officially’ (i.e. the Middle Class).? 

Here, as elsewhere, when confronted with a concrete historical situa- 
tion, Marx adopts a more realistic analysis of the class-structure than 
thatof the dichotomy which we find in his general concepts. The political 
factor itself seems to become an ingredient in the analysis, but his poli- 
tical élite remains firmly grounded in socio-economic relationships. 
Proletarian political leadership is inconceivable together with bourgeois 
rule of the economy. 

Pareto’s élites, on the other hand, stand outside the social structure 
altogether. It would be wrong to suggest that the greatest of the anti- 
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marxist sociologists denies the existence of social differentiation but its 
basis lies for him in psychological and biological factors. Whilst this 
allows for the recognition of a social pyramid it does not allow for the 
recognition of social classes. The ‘class-struggle’ for him is not a struggle 
between opposing sections of society but ‘the fight between an in- 
definite number of groups with different interests and, above all, be- 
tween the élites who fight for power’ (Systémes Socialistes, I, p. 121). The 
struggle between groups for power, i.e. for élite position, is the struggle 
between personality types, between the ‘lions’ and the ‘foxes’ or be- 
tween the rentiers and the speculators. The latter exemplify in the 
economic field either groups in whom the instinct of combination are 
strong or on the other hand those who show persistence of aggregates. 
These two groups alternate in leadership yet we can never identify either 
of Pareto’s theoretical constructions with concrete subsections of a 
particular society.® 

For Pareto the élite is always contrasted with the people—or really 
the non-élite—and the alternation takes place not as the result of chang- 
ing socio-economic conditions affecting both élite and non-élite or of 
social divisions arising within either group, but solely through degenera- 
tions within the élite whose pressure on the people leads to the rise of 
a ‘counterélite’ who oust the existing élite and in turn give rise to 
another see-saw movement.® 

One of the few concrete examples of the circulation of élites which 
Pareto gives is the struggle for power in ancient Rome. This is seen as 
an example of conflicting and warring élites (the contenders for the 
Emperorship). Pareto does recognize in other cases that the contenders 
arise from hitherto subjugated or inferior classes but their claim for 
recognition and advance results not from the general position of their 
class but from their individual position of leadership and high rank 
within it. ‘The whole world knows’, says Pareto, ‘that (ancient Rome) 
had a plebeian nobility which was as rich as the old one and which 
intended to be as powerful as the latter’ (Systémes Socialistes, 1, p. 43, 
and Mind and Society, § 2539 ff.). The struggle for élite position was thus 
interpreted as an intra-class rather than an inter-class struggle. Each 
group seeking power does so solely for its own aggrandisement and per- 
sonal advantage. Analysing the government of Italy at the turn of the 
present century he sees its members as representatives of the speculator 
mentality and interest. To stress his point that personalities rather than 
social movements determine the success of political activity he main- 
tains that ‘the greatest strength of a party lies not in the exclusive 
predominance of class I or of class II residues but in a combination of 
residues from the two classes in certain relative proportions’. (Ibid., 
§ 2255.) 

The means employed by each warring faction are simply those most 
suited to the particular historical situation. 
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We shall never understand (the changing character of ruling groups) un- 
less we separate the basis from its outward form. The basis is the movement 
of élites, the form is that which dominates the society in which the movement 
(of élites) takes place. In China this may be a dispute among scholars, in 
Rome a political struggle; in the Middle Ages the form may be that of a 
religious controversy, in our time that of a social struggle. The discontented 
who lived in the Middle Ages supported his desire for reform with religious 
considerations and sought his arguments in the Evangelists: if he lived today 
he would support the same desire with socialist theories and would seek his 
arguments in Marx (Systémes Socialistes, 1. p. 56). 


Pareto’s theory of the circulation of élites has never yet been put to 
the test of a rigorous scientific application.4° Of modern writers Lass- 
well’s analysis of recruitment and movement of élites comes nearest to 
Paretian concepts. Like Pareto, Lasswell interprets the changing struc- 
ture of political leadership not in terms of social classes but in relation 
to the particular skills which are required by modern governments for 
the unhindered execution of its functions, or in terms of more general 
personality traits which characterize the political leader. In seeking to 
define these Lasswell made use of the findings of Psychopathology—and 
especially Freudian concepts. It is in this sense, I suppose, that we must 
understand his definition of the basic character of the politician as one 
who shows a ‘concentration of power in relation to other values within 
the personality when compared with other persons’ (Power and Person- 
ality, p. 22) as otherwise the definition may be thought to be merely 
tautological. 

The particular skills, on the other hand, which characterize the 
political élite, skills in the exercise of political violence, the manipulation 
of mass-communication (propaganda)or bureaucratic faculties are closely 
related by him to the modern, all embracing, all powerful state, which 
he calls the ‘garrison-state’ on account of its intimate connection with 
a siege economy and international conflict. There is little doubt that the 
modern state exercises these functions, and we may even be able to link 
such skills with particular individuals who hold office—although I think 
not with the ease and exactitude which Lasswell seems to imply. It seems 
more difficult and of questionable logical validity to conclude from the 
analysis of function to the analysis of origin. Such chain of argumentation 
may be justified in the analysis of governing ¢lites in totalitarian regimes 
with their hierarchical structure and the wide scope for appointment to 
positions of authority: its usefulness for the study of democratic élites 
may be doubted.!! 

The main link between the élite and the social structure lies for 
Lasswell in the psychological attributes of class-membership in partic- 
ular situations. Lasswell recognized that certain social situations may 
act as a fulcrum to power-seeking. He specially mentions the drive 
towards social mobility on the part of those whose families have become 
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déclassée and the insecurity experienced by men in socially marginal 
positions or of those with blighted careers. In each case, however, the 
political drive is fostered by the particular position of the individual in 
his social class or group rather than through the mechanism of class 
movements. ?* 

In some respects Lasswell follows Max Weber. In analysing the char- 
acter and functioning of political leadership Weber, too, is concerned 
with character and skills rather than with class background but in 
applying his ideal types he restricts himself to a few major configura- 
tions of political behaviour which are illuminated by his insight into 
political reality. According to him changes in the (political) élite and 
in the character of rule in general have been brought about by changes 
in the legal system and by improved techniques in the economy. In- 
creased bureaucratization of economic and political life—the result of 
rationalization following scientific discoveries—caused the emergence 
of the bureaucratic administrator and of the expert. His role is con- 
trasted with that of the traditional leader and with the bearer of charis- 
matic authority—priest or divine king or leader of modern mass parties. 
Weber is aware of the fact that changes in the character and com- 
position of the political élite do also imply changes in the social com- 
position of its membership. He showed the changes which arose from 
the democratization of political parties—the transition from the old 
‘Honoratiorenherrschaft’ to the modern Mass Party with its ‘Apparat’ 
and its Party bureaucracy (Bonzokratie). This involves, as he was to 
point out repeatedly, that the men who live for politics were replaced 
by those who lived ‘from politics’ with the detrimental effects on the 
political integrity of the new men which this can entail. On the other 
hand he recognized the great power for good which could be found in 
the powerful plebiscitary leaders of the socialist mass-parties (like Bebel 
and Liebknecht) in whose rise to political prominence he saw a guaran- 
tee of the responsibility of a growing democracy. But on the whole his 
analysis of rule (Herrschaft) is little concerned with the system of social 
stratification. The form of an administrative system (Herrschaftsverband) 
and the characteristics of its leadership are largely determined by the 
basis of its legitimation (Legitimationsgrundlagen der Herrschaft). 

To relate the ruling group to the social structure as a whole it would 
be necessary to show a connection between the reason of legitimation 
(Legitimationsgrund) and the system of social stratification. Talcott 
Parsons has made this attempt.?® He argues that traditional and charis- 
matic authority on the one hand and rational-legal authority on the 
other correspond to two different social systems in respect of political 
function, each of which has its corresponding value system. In the first 
instance authority is diffused throughout society and political authority 
is just one aspect of general authority (the differences between charis- 
matic and traditional authority are, according to Parsons, solely due to 
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the fact that each sets up different value systems). Where authority is 
based on a rational-legal kind of legitimation political and non-political 
authority are differentiated. This interpretation, it seems to me, claims 
too much for Weber’s classification of rule. For Weber the system of 
sociological stratification, value system and systems of rule are inter- 
related but not fully mutually determined categories of the total social 
system. They can exist in a number of possible social combinations. 
Moreover, the multitude of social subsystems may have differently 
legitimized types of authority. It is not only conceivable but quite 
realistic to assume that all three forms of rule exist in one society at the 
same time, either through the survival of older institutions (e.g. customs 
of craft-guilds in a primarily bureaucratically administered industrial 
civilization) or through the constant emergence of charismatic authority 
by the side of traditional and bureaucratic systems of rule. In general, 
therefore, knowledge of the methods by which political authority is 
exercised will not tell us anything about the position in the social struc- 
ture of those who occupy positions of authority nor about the route by 
which they get there. 


Ill, THE CHANGING DISTRIBUTION OF STATUS AND POWER AND 
THE POLITICAL ELITE 


Seen in the context of historical development and within the confines 
of West European Society there is, of course, a close connection between 
a system of political rule based on tradition and the existence of a stable 
social hierarchy with the social, political and economic power largely 
concentrated in the same hands. English Society in the eighteenth cen- 
tury is perhaps the best example of a fairly unified élite. Its aristocratic 
strata (in which for our purposes we are justified in including at least 
the bulk of the landed gentry) provided economic, cultural as well as 
political leadership. Agriculture was still the most important industry 
but even in the new industries and in trade members of landed families 
can be found. Socially it set the tone, its tastes and interests determined 
the cultural life. Politically it ruled through the House of Lords as well 
as through the majority of the House of Commons. 

With the rise of the middle class in the economic life the unified 
élite is destroyed. Agriculture yielded pride of place to commerce and 
industry and the bulk of the new entrepreneurial class has no longer any 
connection with the landed classes and often does not even seek to be 
absorbed in it. Yet economic power did not automatically entail poli- 
tical power. Marx was anticipating events when he spoke of the com- 
plete triumph of the bourgeoisie. Only in France did economic and 
political power largely coincide: there the revolution had once for all 
destroyed the power of the old landed aristocracy. In Britain the par- 
liamentary and political power of the old landowning classes remained 
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largely undisturbed until well into the second half of the nineteenth 
century. The English Middle Classes, enfranchised in 1832, did not 
really penetrate into the political élite until after the second Reform Act 
of 1867. Intangible but very real obstacles prevented it from gaining 
access to the political leadership in strength until a further generation had 
passed.?5 By an analogous process the working class obtained entry into 
the political élite, subject to the delaying tactics on the part of a victor- 
ious middle class. Its success in England—and elsewhere—was only pos- 
sible within the framework of organized movement seeking to further 
the interests of their class, in other words through the parties of the 
left. 

In Germany too the ‘Gruenderjahre’ saw the growing power of the 
industrial middle class, the rise of the organized working class as a 
political force yet at the same time the Junker and Officer class con- 
tinued at the head of the state. The German bourgeoisie needed half a 
century to free itself from the tutelage of the caste of officers and 
bureaucrats (many of them members of the landowning class) who 
governed them.?¢ 

All this, however, points only to the time-lag between the achieve- 
ment of economic and of political power; a time-lag for which parallels 
can be found in other fields of social life. Eventually a rising social class 
tends to gain access to power in all spheres, indeed the British Entre- 
preneurial and Professional Middle Class became firmly entrenched in 
the commando heights of political power in the first two decades of this 
century. 

The relationship between social structure and the political élite is, 
however, not only affected by changes in the opportunity enjoyed by 
different classes. It is equally dependent on changes in the character, 
the distribution and the social loci of power in all its manifestations as it 
is today exercised in advanced societies. 

One of the most significant features in our society is the concentration 
of power in all spheres in the hands of comparatively small groups. 
Whether in economic life, in the field of communication or in military 
organization a few individuals, occupying strategic positions, exercise 
great power. Thus the analysis of the social structure of the modern 
state must take power as one of its variables.’’ If power were measurable 
—say as amount of influence or degree of coercion over number of 
people and period of time a hierarchy of power could be constructed 
where individuals, roles and offices could be assigned definite places. 
This power pyramid would correspond neither to the economic pyramid 
(as measured by personal wealth and income) nor to the hierarchy of 
prestige which investigators of class structure and class attitudes have 
attempted to construct on the basis of evaluations of professions. The 
men wielding power are neither by origin nor by their present social 
position all members of an elevated social class. A high-ranking position 
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with regard to the exercise of power will not necessarily correspond to a 
similar position in the economic or the social prestige hierarchy. A few 
examples only of such divergencies can be given here. The power of the 
popular journalist to influence people is undoubtedly greater than the 
place which he occupies in the social prestige hierarchy would suggest. 
The power vested in the hands of the leaders of large trade-union organi- 
zations, not only vis-a-vis their members but also in society as a whole 
is unrelated to their personal income, to the standard of living which 
they enjoy and the private—or even corporate—wealth at their dis- 
posal. Nor can it be said that their undoubted high ranking status in 
the power hierarchy does confer on them commensurate social advan- 
tages. They meet professionally but to the best of our knowledge only 
rarely mix socially with men of great wealth and the pillars of the 
‘establishment’.'* In the economic field it is by now an accepted and 
actually rather overstressed commonplace that the power of the man- 
agers is considerable and often vastly in excess of those of the owners, 
while their income, personal wealth and probably also the positions 
which they occupy in the social hierarchy does not reach that of the 
really large individual shareholders.!” 

These examples are, I hope, sufficient to show that the relationship of 
the élite—conceived as the occupantsof positions of power and influence 
in society—to the system of social stratification is far from being a simple 
one. No clear cut congruence between position of power and economic 
or prestige position is possible. Wealth, income and social prestige may 
confer power but they no longer do so automatically and need not do so 
at all unless its holders make a conscious effort to achieve it. Nothing is 
more symptomatic for this than the comparative decline in the political 
power formerly enjoyed, almost as a matter of course, by the landed 
gentry. On the other hand vast areas of power are concentrated in 
offices whose occupants can aspire only to comparatively lowly positions 
in the economic hierarchy. In other cases again power confers prestige 
without, however, entailing great personal wealth or income. 

We shall next have to investigate the special position of the British 
political élite in relation to the system of social stratification and vis-a-vis 
other groups in the power élite. Once this has been achieved we can 
attempt to construct a more generalized model for the analysis of the 
political élite in its relation to the social structure and to social mobility. 


IV. THE BRITISH POLITICAL ELITE 


Two general points stand out in an assessment of the British political 
élite today. The real and effective power of the average individual 
politician is today as restricted as it has never been, yet prestige accorded 
to politicians and to responsible political activity has remained rela- 
tively undiminished.'* This seems, in the first place, paradoxical; it is, 
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as I hope to show, the logical outcome of the development of political 
institutions. 

With regard to the first factor we are confronted with the result of 
a general decline in the power of political institutions and with the loss 
of influence within them of all those not holding leading positions. Of 
course, the formal supremacy of Parliament remains, yet its real power 
is threatened by the organized growth and concentration of power out- 
side politics. Such realms of power, as the T.U.’s, the powerful indus- 
trial associations, professional organizations or Boards of Industries, 
although, of course, formally subject to the direction of the political 
executive are, in reality, powers with which the latter have to reckon, 
whom they must cajole rather than coerce, take account of and accom- 
modate.?° The decline in the power of individual politicians springs 
from the growth of the executive, the increasing complexity of the 
political issues and his consequent dependence on the ‘expert’ and the 
power of the party committees and front bench. 

The prestige enjoyed by politicians stems from the gentlemanly tradi- 
tion of political activity which even the fundamental changes in the 
political system have not succeeded in altering. Gone are the days when, 
as Sir Lewis Namier tells us, members of the gentlemanly class could, if 
they felt so inclined, reckon to satisfy their ambition and obtain a seat 
in the House of Commons. London ‘Society’ (in as far as an outsider can 
judge it) is much less a political Society than it was a hundred years ago. 
The House of Commons may be ‘the best club in the world’ but its 
connection with clubland is much more tenuous than it has been. The 
House of Lords, once the powerful bastion of the men of long lineage has 
lost its lustre and, if it were not a verbal contradiction to say so, much 
of its aristocratic character. Yet the outward form of parliamentary 
activity, the privileged position of Lords and Commoners, the outward 
pomp and circumstance of parliamentary sittings, its hours and its 
holidays all help to link the membership of Parliament in the eyes of the 
public at large with the ‘establishment’. A chamber which never permits 
the whole of its membership to be present without acute physical dis- 
comfort, a timetable which places the most important parliamentary 
activities in the late afternoon and the evening, the absence of adequate 
office accommodation for M.P.’s, a rate of payment which—although 
more generous of late—is not conceived as a salary for full-time activity, 
all these factors combine to stamp parliamentary activity as the pro- 
vince of men of financial independence. The position of local govern- 
ment representatives shows similar features in a minor key. While duties 
are less arduous and time-consuming and although attendance allow- 
ance is now payable to councillors, the membership of local elected 
bodies, especially County Councils, is still largely the prerogative of 
those whose occupation or financial positions allows some independence. 

We can almost deduce from the above what kind of men we can 
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expect to enter political activity. Apart from those whose personal wealth 
guarantees them economic security there will be men who follow an 
occupation which gives them a certain mastery over their own time 
(i.e. lawyers, journalists, consultants of various kinds and company 
directors). We shall also expect to find men who either wish to enhance 
their privileged position or who seek to enter the establishment via the 
political ladder. Finally there will be holders of sinecure offices who, 
although formally holding posts in non-political bodies, are really paid 
for their public activity (e.g. Trade Union officials). 

The analysis of occupations of men and women who become M.P.s 
and of their family background help to confirm these hypotheses. 
Broadly speaking we can distinguish four groups. 


The members of the ‘traditional ruling class’, i.e. those belonging 
to aristocratic or landed families or closely connected with them, 
often with a long tradition of public and political service. 

Men from the world of Commerce, finance or industry who seek 
the prestige associated with politics or the social advancement which 
it may confer. 

Members of the professions who following a similar desire for 
prestige or moved by strongly held convictions have chosen a (part- 
time) political career to give expression to it. 

Officials and ex-officials of associations in the economic and social 
field who tend to follow a political career as an occupation. 


On the other hand there is the comparative absence of those groups 
of the population who follow occupations demanding the full-time and 
regular exercise of duties, be they manual work, industrial management 
or salaried professions. We thus find that skilled workers, farmers, 
technicians, scientists or managers past or present are largely absent 
from the parliamentary scene. 

The reasons for this imbalance of the parliamentary representation 
are partly economic and the result of the incompatibility of certain 
occupations and professions with a political career; they arise partly out 
of the nature and scope of political activity. If the political game is 
today largely played by the ‘second eleven’,*? if the rules of the game 
are rigidly controlled and any virtuosity or show of independence of the 
individual player are severely frowned upon, it can hardly be expected 
that men of great talent or great power will seek to exchange their 
prominent position outside politics for the comparative obscurity of a 
backbencher’s seat in the House of Commons. Is it surprising that, with 
the increased power and influence of Trade Unions the leading mem- 
bers of the principal unions should make no attempt to enter Parliament? 
Ernest Bevin was the last Trade Union leader of national stature to find 
his way to Westminster and the circumstances of his entry into Parlia- 
ment were hardly normal.** Nor do we find in Parliament or in govern- 
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ments men who come from the management of large industrial concerns 
or ex-secretaries of important professional organizations. If there are ex- 
ceptions to this they tend to occur, again significantly, in times of war, 
as in the case of Lord Woolton’s transfer from the management of a 
large chain of retail stores to the administration of the nation’s food 
supply and distribution. 


V. A THEORETICAL MODEL FOR THE ANALYSIS OF THE 
POLITICAL ELITE 


The foregoing account suggests that composition of the political élite 
and its place in the social structure depends on four interdependent 
variables. In the first place there is the movement of social classes, or, 
in other words the extent and success of the struggle between the classes. 
This may take place within existing political organizations or through 
the creation of new ones. Secondly we find the extent and comparative 
ease of social mobility between classes or between occupations. Thirdly 
there is the prestige and power pertaining to the process of political 
activities. Fourthly the general distribution of power within society. 

In view of some of the theories on élite recruitment quoted above it 
seems necessary to emphasize how closely the political élite formation 
is linked to movements of social classes such as occur both through 
economic changes, e.g. the rise of an industrial and commercial entre- 
preneurial class) or through the enlargement of existing classes. Those 
who hold economic power will seek to gain political power in order to 
‘enhance their personal status as well as that of their class. Where the 
rise of one class leads to the extermination or virtual suppression of an- 
other they gain political power automatically, where not, its success in 
penetrating the political élite will depend on the political institutions 
governing the entry into the political arena. 

This does not exclude the possibility of upward mobility into the poli- 
tical élite irrespective of class movements, The character of the political 
élite is connected with the general process of social mobility. An eco- 
nomic and social systern which makes it easy for people to rise socially 
within a generation while forcing others to descend will enhance, even 
if only slightly, the mobility within the political élite. By such processes 
of ‘embourgeoisement’ men of working-class origin may reach the poli- 
tical élite at a time when entry is effectively restricted to the middle 
classes or parties which by tradition represent these strata. In a similar 
way ennoblement brought men of the mercantile and professional 
classes into politics when this was practically the preserve of the aristo- 
cracy and the gentry. To the extent to which the political élite deter- 
mines general social mobility (e.g. through the control of the educational 
system) it controls, indirectly, conditions governing entry into it and 
may thus be considered to be self-recruiting. 
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Whether men will seek eagerly to gain access into the political sphere 
and what kind of men will do so will depend at least in part on the 
prestige which politics and politicians enjoy in a society.** Where politics 
is regarded as a high ranking activity—as for instance in periods of 
aristocratic rule and in the transition from it—entry into politics will be 
a status-enhancing act and will actually help in the process of upward 
social mobility. The history of the House of Commons knows many 
instances of this kind of motivation of political activity. The country 
gentlemen who sought in the eighteenth century to enter the House of 
Commons for the sake of the prestige which it would confer on them in 
their county have had their successors ever since. . 

At the same time a political system which confers prestige on its 
executants will effectively reduce or hinder social mobility as the strata 
who hold political power will seek to maintain it. Where the prestige of 
politics is less high, political representation will tend to be more broadly 
based. This emerges clearly if we compare the personnel of local 
councils with the membership of National Legislatures or, in the case 
of Federal systems such as the U.S.A. of State Legislatures or Govern- 
ments with the members of Congress and of the Cabinet.™ 

The social character of the political élite is equally determined by its 
place in the power structure of society. Where the real power of the 
political élite is great and unchallenged it will tend to form a section 
of the upper strata of society either by origin or through a process of 
assimilation. In modern advanced societies power is diffuse and even 
where governmental power is great or still growing the demands of the 
party system have nearly everywhere reduced the power of the individual 
politician who does not hold office. In the general power hierarchy the 
position of the politician is thus constantly challenged. Compared with 
many sections of the power élite their position is low. 

Diffusion of power linked with comparatively free social mobility and 
open entry to all positions of power reduces the pressure to enter the 
political élite. (Where able working-class children can move easily up- 
wards into occupations and offices giving prestige and power, fewer will 
seck a political career.*5) In such a situation the political élite is 
clearly only one of many élite groups and mobility into it will be one 
specific instance of recruitment to élite positions as such. 
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NOTES 


1 To avoid all confusion which arises 
so often when terms like authority, politi- 
cal power and leadership are involved it 
should be made clear from the outset that 
the political élite with which I shall be 
concerned are the occupants of political 
offices, legislators and 


governments, 


representatives, all those who owe their 
power to election or to appointment by 


elected authority, but not those who 
belong to the permanent staff of the 
executive and who have advanced by 
seniority or examination, e.g. Civil ser- 
vice, army. 

*In the multidimensional model of 
stratification analysis political power is 
recognized as an clement of social differ- 
entiation but it has been little used in 
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actual analysis. For an _ illuminating 
general treatment see T. H. Marshall: 
‘Social Stratification in the Twentieth 
Century’ in Transactions of the Third 
World Congress of Sociology, vol. 3. A 
different approach is that of Ralph 
Dahrendorf who regards Social Class as 
determined by positions of power (Class 
and Class Conflict in an Industrial Society, 
London, 1959). 

* But see Floyd Hunter’s Community 
Power Structure where the community 
panes of a medium-sized city is 

casted end the channels by which 
a percolates downward are ex- 
amined. 

*For recent examples see R. K. 
Kelsall: The Higher Civil Servants in Great 
Britain from 1870 to the present day, London, 
1955 and G. H. Copeman, Leaders of 
British Industry, London, 1955. 

5 The number of individual studies is 
large. For a convenient summary see 
D. R. Mathews: The Social Background of 
Political Decision-Makers, New Y ork, 1954. 

5 Quotations from The Poverty of 
Philosophy and from The Eighteenth 
Brumaire. 

**The English proletariat is actually 
becoming more and more bourgeois, so 
that this most bourgeois of all nations is 
apparently aiming ultimately at the pos- 
session of a bourgeois aristocracy and a 
bourgeois proletariat as well as a bour- 
geoisic.’ Marx to Engels, 7/10/1858, 
quoted in Marx and Engels on Britain, 
Moscow, 1953, P- 491. 

7In a version of the same article, 
published in the Neue Oder Zeitung of 
8/3/1855, Marx refers to the Millocracy 
who had been admitted to power in 1832. 
*The history of legislation since then has 
been a history of concessions made to the 
industrial bourgeoisie. . . .’ 

® Mind and Society, § 2078. Borkenau 
rightly points out Pareto’s error in using 
the term ‘rentier’ for the non-speculator. 
While this is meaningful in terms of 
Italian and French society it does not 
cover the successful and conservative 
captains of industry in advanced cap- 
italist countries (F. Borkenau, Pareto, 
London, 1936, p. 139). 

* For a description of the general pro- 
cess of circulation of elites see his 
Systemes Socialistes, vol. 1, pp. 30-41. 

1° His own attempts in this direction 
are almost comic—see the diagram pur- 
porting to show the decline in class II 
residues in ancient Greece from the war 
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of the Medes to the battle of Chaeroncia 
(Mind and Society, § 2345). 

11 Cf. Mannheim, ‘Democratic Elites 
and their mode of selection’ in Essays on 
the Sociology of Culture, 1956, pp. 200-59. 

** The practical difficulties of this 
approach lie in the fact that we know so 
little about the pe ene character- 
istics of particular social positions, especi- 
ally within the framework of 
cultures. The analysis of the Nazi-Elite 
(one of the studies undertaken at the 
Hoover Institute under the general direc- 
tion of Professor Lasswell) illustrates these 
pitfalls. To demonstrate the ‘marginality’ 
of Nazi administrators their birthplace 
and their religion are taken as indicative 
factors. This is feasible on the face of 
things, doubt must however creep in 
when we find that the Rhineland is 
regarded as a marginal area and Roman 
Catholicism as a marginal religion. 

+8 ‘Authority, ge and Poli- 
tical Action’ in C, J. Friedrich (ed.) 
Authority, Harvard, 1958, PP. 197-221. 

14 *The peer of obscure social origins 
is a rara avis.’ A. S. Turberville, The 
House of Lords in the Eighteenth Century, 
p. 420. In the 1740 House of Commons 
sat 314 country gentlemen, 63 officers 
but only 36 merchants and 36 practising 
lawyers. (Hardwicke MSS., quoted in 
Turberville, op. cit.) 

18 In 1865 there were still 180 M.P.’s 
who were the sons of Peers and Baronets, 
by the beginning of the twentieth century 
the proportion of aristocrats in the House 
of Commons had nearly halved (Greaves, 
‘Personal Origins Interrelations of 
the Houses of Parliament since 1832’, 
Economica, June, 1929). Of the members 
of the British Cabinets between 1868 and 
1886 27, i.e. 55 per cent were aristocrats 
and only 11 were more strictly speaking 
‘new’ men. In the Liberal Cabinets of 
1906-14 the percentage of aristocrats 
had been reduced to one third. 

1¢M. E. Knight, The German Executive, 
1890-1933. Stanford, 1952 

17 For the concept of power this clas- 
sical definition by Max Weber (Wirt- 
schaft und Gesellschaft, 1, chap, 1, § 16) 
seems still unsurpassed ‘Power is. . . any 
opportunity to impose one’s will on 
others even against opposition.’ 

18 It may be aunalios in this connection 
that the discrepancy between power and 
social status position is due to traditional 
resistance to new and aspiring social 
groups which we find throughout history. 
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This may be so but the discrepancy seems 
real enough to warrant consideration in 
any discussion of power and social struc- 
ture within a concrete historical situation. 

1% Tt should be noted here, however, 
that the economic position of the manager- 
ial group is currently underestimated. 
Salaries are probably not large if com- 
pared, for example, with American stan- 
dards but not only are hidden benefits 
accruing to management often consider- 
able (car, accommodation) there are also 
bonus issues of shares and gifts of capital 
in other forms which help the top-men 
to accumulate personal wealth and tie 
them more closely to the private enter- 
prise system. 

19 I see little evidence for the alleged 
denigration of politicians with which Pro- 
fessor J. B. Miller takes issue in his stimu- 
lating inaugural lecture. If people don’t 
like politicians today this may only mean 
that they have never done so. Nor is there 
evidence to suggest that the Tapers and 
Tadpoles of our day are in any way worse 
than those of the original generation. 
Cf. Politicians, Leicester, 1958. 

2° Cf. Rogow and Shore: The Labour 
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Government and British Industry, 1945-51. 
Oxford, 1955. j 

*1 C. Wright Mills relegates the poli- 
tician firmly into the ‘middle ranks of 
power’. Due to the separation of Legis- 
lature and Executive in the U.S.A. and 
the tendency to recruit members of the 
government from the corporation execu- 
tives and the military and not from Con- 
gress or state politicians this thesis is even 
more plausible within the context of 
American Society. 

22 He was actually appointed Minister 
of Labour and a member of the War 
Cabinet before even sitting in Parliament. 

23.Nor should sociological analysis 
ignore straightforward economic motives. 
Politics was—and in many countries still 
is—an immensely lucrative career. 

*4 Cf. Matthews, _ m¢ pp. 23-33 (for 
the position in the U.S.A.). 

28 The syphoning off of ability from 
the working classes into the middle classes 
and upper strata of society poses a serious 
problem for the recruitment of leaders of 
working-class organizations, e.g. Trade 
Unions, unless these change their methods 
of entry and promotion. 
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SCALING SOCIAL STATUS IN 
WESTERN GERMANY 


Erwin K. Scheuch and Dietrich Riischemeyer 


N ADDING yet another instrument to the existing measures of 

social stratification we tried to construct a scale which had a con- 

ceptual meaning, and was at the same time operationally defined 
to be useful in survey research. This seemed to be especially necessary 
in Western Germany, where the lack of any true social status scale made 
it necessary in survey research to revert to such attributes as occupation 
or income, when it was really the factor ‘stratification’ one intended to 
use. To employ with only some minor modifications one of the scales 
developed in the U.S.A. did not seem advisable, since these instruments 
appear often to lack a conceptual meaning beyond the mere operational 
definition or are too strongly tied to a specific culture context,’ thus 
rendering their translation into a different environment problematic. 
It was with this in mind that the ‘Soziologische Abteilung des For- 
schungsinstitutes fiir Sozial- und Verwaltungswissenschaften’ at the 
University of Cologne attempted to develop a social status scale during 
a survey on family and leisure-time activities.* 


I 


In selecting a concept for these purposes we thought it necessary to 
decide first whether it appeared more promising to select ‘ego’s’ opinions 
as a point of reference or variables of the ‘outer-world’. Since it seemed 
to offer some advantages to reserve factors of mentality as a dependent 
variable (especially the frequently employed self-identification) and for 
various other considerations of a theoretical and also a purely pragmatic 
nature, we preferred to use the ‘outer-world’ as a point of reference.* 
Furthermore, in choosing between the possession of objective character- 
istics by ‘ego’ and attitudes and behaviour of the ‘alters’ towards ‘ego’, 
we assumed the latter to be of greater value as a final criterion for the 
kind of survey research we are engaged in. Thus, we developed our scale 
with regard to the reactions which the possession of certain observable 
characteristics of ‘ego’ might induce in the ‘alters’. Once one accepts 
this line of reasoning, the most ready concept for scaling is, to our mind, 
that of status, or more specifically (or generally) that of relative prestige. 
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In choosing prestige as conceived by the ‘alters’ in social intercourse, 
we were well aware that we were using a term hardly less ambiguous 
than the word ‘stratification’ itself, prestige having been defined for pur- 
poses of scaling in rather specific ways—e.g. as sociometric status, in the 
sense of social distance or with regard to some functional roles—which 
do not result in the same ordering of units at all. There seems to be an 
inherent difficulty on the one hand in defining prestige in operational 
terms and at the same time retaining the general meaning connected 
with this term in its common usage—the latter being usually what the 
researcher had in mind before the concept happened to transform itself 
in the process of translating a nominal definition into an operational 
one,* so that the researcher ended up with just a segment of the concept 
which he intended to measure. We hope that the following—still 
nominal—definition of prestige retains enough of the general meaning 
of this word while at the same time being, at least in its grammatical 
structure, amenable to empirical procedure: Prestige will be called the 
possession of a conjunction of characteristics which induces the ‘alters’ to assign 
rather consistently a higher rank in the frame of reference of the shared values of 
the total society to those units which possess such characteristics to a higher degree. 
(In the formulation ‘rather consistently’ interpersonal agreement and 
constancy over time is implied; ‘rank’ will be called the assignment of 
an ordinal number to a unit relative to other units.) 


Il 


Although the aforementioned definition may lend itself directly to 
empirical testing, e.g. in depth interviewing and observation, we had 
again to consider the limitations involved in developing such a scale 
through survey research.® This led us to concentrate first on ascertaining 
those variables which could be thought as being relevant for the judg- 
ment of the ‘alters’ in assigning a certain prestige to an individual. Con- 
sidering the final results the interviewer-rating of the respondents’ social 
status may be taken as an approximation of this evaluation process by 
the ‘alters’, but in constructing the scale we had to proceed with con- 
jectures about the evaluation process, so that this scale might be called 
an arbitrary one, although subject to validation tests.’ 

The central consideration in constructing the scale was therefore to 
mentally isolate the criteria which induced the ‘alters’ to reach their 
assignment of a certain rank to a unit, and then to integrate these 
factors into a scale which was supposed to be an elaborate reproduction 
of the short-circuit process by which we assumed the ‘alters’ to reach 
their prestige evaluations. This involved the following steps: (1) selec- 
tion of items; (2) assigning weights to the items in relation to each 
other; (3) determining weights for the gradations within an item; 
(4) grouping the final scores into classes. Technically speaking, our 
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index of social status is a scale of scales, involving a more or less com- 
plicated scaling of each of the criteria, and a weighing of the criteria 
relative to each other. Before proceeding with these operations we felt 
it preferable to further specify our frame of reference. Experiences in 
some investigations of the Cologne Institute gave us the impression that 
prestige symbols differ significantly in big cities as compared with rural 
areas, these differences being in part only the result of another termin- 
ology when referring to the same prestige factors (e.g. income figured 
also in terms of services and goods, instead of just monetary units), but 
(diminishingly so) also due to a choice of different factors themselves 
(e.g. the prestige associated with ownership primarily of landed prop- 
erty). In face of these differences in the evaluation process we decided 
to use only the urban type. This appears more profitable, too, as a vast 
majority of the population of Western Germany lives in urban areas, 
and since the big cities set the patterns with regard to prestige symbols 
for the whole society to an ever increasing degree. 

Of a theoretically even greater importance should be a further speci- 
fication of our frame of reference, namely the choice of our ‘unit of 
imputation’. According to our general intention to reduplicate the 
evaluative behaviour of ‘alter’, we thought it justified to impute (with 
some modifications) the economic and occupational characteristics of 
the head of the household to all members of the household. Although 
the assumption of a corresponding evaluative behaviour ofall the ‘alters’ 
may prove a crude simplification, the opposite procedure seemed 
even more inadequate. Certainly here is a point which necessitates 
further investigations into the varying ways of imputation in different 
societies and probably also in different classes, areas, etc., a direction of 
research which we think to have been neglected in stratification 
research. ® 


III 


(1) In selecting the items we decided to conceive of three sub-universes 
of items as relevant to the ranking process of ‘alters’: economic, occupa- 
tional, and ‘cultural’ criteria. With regard to the first two, there should 
be hardly any disagreement as to their relevance. The choice of specific 
items within these sub-universes, however, involved decisions no less 
important than the delineation of the sub-universes, e.g. in deciding 
how to treat the factor ‘income’. We accounted for this factor first by 
considering the personal income of the ‘main contributor to the house- 
hold budget’. This may be viewed as an expression of the evaluation of 
this person’s economic role in the economy, which means in our context 
that this kind of revenue is treated partly as a modifying and clarifying 
factor for appraising a person’s occupation and not just as an economic 
factor. For a purely economic factor we included the per-capita-income 
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of the household (corrected by a factor to account for the degression of 
living costs per member with increasing size of the household), which 
can be understood as an index of buying power. Besides these main 
economic variables two other items, often employed in scales for measur- 
ing social status, were chosen: the ratio of room-per-person and an index 
of the possession of certain durable goods. 

Even in the normal use of the most popular item, occupation, there 
is usually a set of assumptions implied which we preferred not to follow. 
Thus, we parted with the practice of taking concrete occupational 
designations which are somehow considered to include homogeneous 
units and to equate all other designations not listed on the schedule with 
any of the mentioned ones. Instead it was decided to consider a criticism 
by the late Theodor Geiger with regard to the usual classifications of 
occupation,’ and to employ analytical categories of occupation chiefly 
by using the criteria of independence (Dispositionsspielraum), quali- 
fication and type of work (manipulation of symbols vs. that of materials). 
To be able to classify the respondents with this set of categories we asked 
them for a somewhat elaborate description of their work, besides the 
standard questions on occupations. 

A more noticeable deviation from the known status scales constituted 
the selection of items from a third sub-universe of criteria, namely 
‘cultural’ variables. (Contrary to our approach in scoring the afore- 
mentioned criteria these were evaluated in terms of individual respond- 
ents—a difference in procedure which is in closer agreement with our 
assumptions on how ‘alter’ perceives prestige factors.) With these 
‘cultural’ variables we did not mean to introduce in any sense romantic 
notions into an analysis of stratification, but attempted simply to account 
for the fact that the ability to engage in some activities cherished as 
‘cultural’, the ability to ‘participate’, constitutes an important point of 
reference in the evaluation process, probably in all Western continental 
societies °—a conception which we consider to be related to the notions 
of ‘le niveau’ and ‘la barri¢re’ of Edmund Goblot."! This has been at 
least implicitly recognized by many authors who included education 
along with economic and occupational variables in their scales; but 
education alone we do not think to be a sufficient representation of 
this third sub-universe with regard to the evaluations current in 
society. Therefore, we chose three further items which we consider 
purely ‘cultural’ ones, namely the attendance of concerts, theatres, and 
the reading niveau.—Such an integration of cultural variables into a 
social status scale appears especially important today when the identity 
of economic and ‘cultural’ rank position can no longer be taken for 
granted, and when—according to common sense observation—an ex- 
tremely high ranking or income alone does not insure admittance into 
prestige groups where high income is taken as a matter of course. Cor- 
respondingly we assume that an extreme high educational achievement 
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is considered to compensate to some degree for a person’s paucity of 
means. It was exactly with such a compensation process in mind that 
we chose items from this third sub-universe. 

(2) One of the main objectives when assigning weights to the nine 
selected items in relation to each other was not just to account for the 
relative importance of these factors (as shown by the relative strength 
of their correlation with an independent criterion), but also to attempt 
a duplication of the above mentioned compensation process. In doing 
this we had first to decide on the relative weights of three sub-universes. 
To avoid too uncertain assumptions we resolved to use the same numeri- 
cal values for both the ‘cultural’ and the economic sub-universes. The 
occupational characteristics being represented by a single item only, it 
was decided to assign to this criterion the highest maximum score of a 
single item but only 50 per cent of the value of each of the other sub- 
universes, both represented by four items. This was necessary to avoid 
an undue influence of a single item. It might seem objectionable to 
assign such a relatively low value (approximately 20 per cent of the 
total score) to an item which is considered so important by many 
authors; but we would like to point out that the most highly rated items 
from each of the two other sub-universes, namely personal income and 
education, are the very ones which correlate most closely with occupa- 
tion. There were three more items each to be weighted in both the 
cultural and the economic sub-universes. We gave a medium weight to 
the item assumed to be next in importance and the lowest scores to the 
remaining items which were mainly conceived as constituting modifying 
factors.—In assigning weights we had to resort to rather arbitrary 
decisions by a limited group of judges, and to a markedly higher degree 
so than in the selection of items itself. We were of course aware that such 
ex ante weighing could not be anything but a preliminary approximation 
designed with a view to later modifications based on the returns of our 
surveys. 

(3) Special difficulties were encountered in determining the internal 
gradation within the items, an often underrated operation which is of 
considerable importance for the character of a scale. On the whole, only 
more or less well founded conjectures as to the possible distributions of 
units within the criteria were available, but the principle followed re- 
mained largely the same regardless of the reliability of the data. Thus, 
in the grading of income and its different expressions within this scale 
(where we could resort to the findings of an older survey of ours), we 
assigned to the median of the distribution the intended average weight 
for the criterion and proceeded from there in nearly equal steps in both 
directions along a cumulative frequency distribution. 


Also with regard to the attributes education and occupation we could rely 
on relatively dependable information—in the case of education on the results 
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of earlier surveys of ours, and for grading the relative prestige of occupational 
characteristics on a scale which we constructed half a year earlier in close 
agreement with the method of Thurstone’s ‘equal appearing intervals’. 
Material of not too reliable a nature was available for the two minor items 
from the sub-universe of economic criteria: ‘ratio room-per-person’ and the 
possession of certain objects indicative of a style of life,—while for the three 
not yet mentioned cultural criteria we had to resort to more or less common 
sense knowledge. We then transferred reading habits and the possession of 
‘status’ objects to a sort of a rudimentary scale before incorporating these 
items into the main scale. A more detailed explanation of the procedures 
involved may be inferred from the appendix. 


(4) As a last step remained the ordering of the total scores '* into 
groups so that it would be possible to assign a meaning to these numbers 
beside that of relative position. While it remains feasible to interpret our 
final scores as relative positions on a continuum—the usual interpreta- 
tion when assessing prestige—our conceptual approach necessitated the 
question whether the ‘alters’ perceive prestige as a discrete character- 
istic, i.e. whether they think in prestige groups. Accepting this as plau- 
sible we had to conjecture on how many and which groups would appear 
different in the perspectives of ‘alters’. Here we had also to account for 
a well-known problem of ‘distortion’ of perception, i.e. the degree of 
differentiation growing more minute the closer the group to be judged 
is to one’s own standing.'* We finally assumed a distinction between 
upper, middle, and lower stratum in respect to which there should be 
agreement as to the placement of ‘ego’ regardless of the stratum to which 
the ‘alters’ themselves belonged. For a person’s placement within the 
three strata we oriented ourselves solely at the evaluation processes of 
ego’s ‘peers’. Assumptions about the perspectives of one’s ‘peers’ led to 
the splitting of the lower and upper stratum into two strata each, while 
it seemed necessary to us to use a three-step differentiation within the 
middle stratum, thus adding to Lloyd Warner’s scheme a ‘middle middle 
stratum’. 


To be consistent in our reasoning we thought it essential to distinguish as 
well in the evaluative behaviour of ‘alter’ as—in consequence—in our weigh- 
ing procedure between main variables which served as primary referents in 
deciding a person’s placement in the trichotomy, and modifying variables 
determining one’s relative position within one of three crude strata. This 
could have been achieved by making the weights interdependent with each 
other in such a way that the same response was differently evaluated depend- 
ing on the response to a previous chief criterion. Although this idea still has 
considerable appeal to us—since it does away with the oversimplifying notion 
of treating the items of a scale as being uncorrelated with each other, and as 
it might also be taken to be a closer replication of ‘alter’s’ evaluative behaviour 
—we did not want to depart too far from established scaling procedures. 
Thus, we only undertook some moderate adjustments in previously fixed 
weights, by increasing the ascent of point values for characteristics thought 
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to be decisive for a placement in a higher subdivision of one of three main 
groupings, and a corresponding slowing down of the descent of point values 
for other characteristics, so as to prevent an individual being classified into 
a lower category of the trichotomy on account of low scoring on a main item. 


Because of the highly speculative nature of many of our proceedings 
so far (even though statistical computations were involved in determin- 
ing weights), we thought it a minimum measure of safety to employ a 
‘semi-empirical’ test before applying this scale to the tabulation of an 
investigation. Using graduate students and staff members as judges, 
each presenting some ‘model’ cases, we arrived at some minor adjust- 
ments for the values of class boundaries and scorings within the items, 
but were left in general with some feeling of euphoria as to the usefulness 
of this scale. 


IV 


Having now checked our theoretizing against the returns of the be- 
forementioned survey this feeling of satisfaction prevails on the whole, 
although there are certainly some adjustments warranted as to specific 
aspects of this scale. In the following paragraphs we shall present some 
results along with a short characterization of the procedures in testing 
this instrument. 

Somewhat contrary to standard practice, we decided to place rather 
high emphasis on establishing the validity of our total scores rather than 
just to concentrate on computations of reliability coefficients. The latter 
may be omitted here, and we would also like to bypass the question of 
logical validity since no further information seems necessary for each 
reader to decide by himself whether our empirical referents can be 
linked to our nominal definition for this scale. However, due to the 
frequent lack of information on this point we would prefer to present 
the results of our two main procedures to test empirical validity: (a) a 
comparison of scale values with an independent measure designed to 
ascertain the same phenomenon, and (6) the test of the discriminatory 
power of this instrument with regard to the attitudes or behaviour of 
‘known groups’. 

(a) The outside criterion at our disposal was the already mentioned 
interviewer-rating of the respondent’s social status. This constitutes a 
truly independent measure because the interviewer was not aware that 
a scale would be used, and since he was only instructed to judge the 
respondent’s status in the same manner in which we earlier defined 
relative prestige. Accordingly, the justification of a subjective assessment 
of the respondent’s prestige was stressed in order to be able to conceive 
of the interviewer as ‘alter’. In agreement with the aforementioned dis- 
tinction between the trichotomy basic to this scale and the final 7-step- 
gradation, we thought it advisable that the interviewer should only 
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judge whether the respondent belonged to the ‘lower’, ‘middle’ or 
‘upper’ stratum. Apart from theoretical considerations it may be men- 
tioned that opinion research institutes in Germany find that finer dis- 
tinctions in interviewer classifications have a rather low reliability. 


TABLE I 


Prestige by Interviewer-Rating and Scaling 
(percentages) 


l 


Interviewing. | 


Rating Upper | Middle | Lower | Un- | Absolute | 


~ 








Stratum Stratum | Stratum | classified Figures | 
| Scaling 
Ri Fi, Sieh oR Ss SEIPCRSEy TRAAPCREES GENPOE: SAPO SEE 
% % a ee “ea 
| Upper Upper Str. | — — — ; o— | o 
| Lower Upper Str. | 69 23 _ | 8 13 | 
| ! 
Upper Middle Str. | 29 71 _ -- 17 
| Middle Middle Str. | 3 go eS “is ee 
| Lower Middle Str. | -s 66 28 6 95 
| | | 
| Upper Lower Str. | 3 — 26 a 2 170 
| Lower Lower Str. — 2 6 | a ee 
| Unclassified 57 29 14 | _- 7 
| Absolute Figures 16 | 184 201 | 19 420 


We consider such a degree of agreement quite satisfactory and this 
judgment is further strengthened when we confront the interviewer- 
rating with a finer differentiation of the distribution of scores, e.g. using 
classes with an interval of two, or even if we employ individual score 
values, the trends displayed in the above table (a nearly ‘normal’ dis- 
tribution with regard to the middle strata, very steep distributions for 
the two other categories) showing a remarkable stability. As we shall 
refer to the relationship between interviewer-judgment and scale values 
later on, we would like to emphasize that even the discrepancies be- 
tween the two measures confirm the usefulness of the scale. Discrepan- 
cies as such should exist, since otherwise a scale would afford only a 
more stable but highly complicated replication of what interviewer- 
rating did as well, so that one might ask whether this justified all the 
effort connected with employing a ratherlengthy scale. Furthermore, the 
direction of the observed discrepancies conforms to well established 
expectations, namely that interviewers show a tendency towards favour- 
ing ‘middle’ judgments, Only for the highest strata the scale rests on 
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different, more strict assumptions than the standards employed by the 
interviewers. 


With regard to the possible objection that interviewer-judgment is often 
a rather unstable measure, we have here a criterion of this instability which 
gives quite satisfactory results. Ninety-seven of the cases on which we reported 
here were secured in a follow-up study of sampling losses incurred during the 
main investigation one year earlier. When reporting on these losses the field 
workers were required to estimate the social status of each lost sampling case 
(in 7-2 per cent of the cases no estimate was received). This first judgment— 
which of necessity was often based on relatively fleeting impressions—was 
then compared with the interviewer-rating of another interviewer at the end 
of a successful follow-up contact. Only in 19-7 per cent of the cases the 
two judgments did not coincide. 


(6) The other main procedure to check validity, the test of the dis- 
criminatory power of the scale with respect to the attitudes and charac- 
teristics of ‘known groups’ seems at first nearly impossible, since there 
are hardly such ‘known groups’ with regard to prestige except for the 
variables already incorporated into the scale. We are, however, of the 
opinion that this scale measures most of what is usually understood 
under ‘social class’ in empirical research." In testing the discriminatory 
power of the scale with regard to that concept quite a few statements 
proved available, and although sociologists may differ as to which of 
the relationships between social class and other variables can really be 
considered as established, we expect only minor disagreements on the 
suitability of the relationships selected here for validity checks. By 
the way: although individual criteria of this scale correlate with the 
phenomena investigated, the total correlations observed are always 
greater than those of any single criterion of the scale; i.e. the scale 
‘explains’ more than any single criterion. 

(1) It is widely established that most European political parties 
recruit their adherents from specific social classes. Using a breakdown 
of the question which party one voted for in the last election (regional 
elections 1954) by social stratum, we secured results which are in 
agreement with the consistent findings of public opinion polls. 

(2) While there is some disagreement as to the significance of Max 
Weber’s theories on the relationship between religious denominations 
for the class membership of their adherents in present-day Western 
societies, we used this hypothesis as a further test for the discriminatory 
power of our scale. One may have to take into account that in a city 
as largely catholic as Cologne there will be a number of factors counter- 
acting such a possible influence in form of a greater economic leader- 
ship of protestants; even so a breakdown of denomination by social 
strata confirmed our assumption, and might also constitute a further 
indication of the validity of the scale. While in the lower and middle 
classes the proportion of catholics and protestants was in approximate 
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agreement with the population averages, the upper class was composed 
of 46 per cent catholics, 46 per cent protestants and 8 per cent non- 
members, i.e. twice the number of protestants than could be expected 


TABLE II 
Voting by Social Stratum 


= Swaum uu UM) MM.=soLM. UL soLL _— 

Voting 

; fe talalalals 
Communist | - _ 2 11 6 
Social Democrats | 12 a 19 21 45 56 79 
| Christian Democrats | 50 83 72 51 47 29 122 
Free Democrats (liberal) | 38 17 7 10 5 | — | 18 
Other Parties —_ _ 2 6 1 4 Sy 
Mate tignin «=| 8 | ae | a | ae fe tee | ce 


(The percentage of non-voters was 28-3 per cent, 1-4 per cent professed not to 
remember and 13-8 per cent of the respondents refused to answer this particular 
question. ) 


in a random distribution. Also in agreement with general assumptions 
was the result that the membership of sects was recruited only from 
the three lowest classes as measured by our scale. 


TABLE Ill 
Favoured Radio Programmes of Different Social Strata 





Percentage of Persons from a Given Stratum 


Programme Listening to: 
: = a ee ae 
| | 
Intellectual sas | 
Popular | Classical | 
Stratum Word Shows : . 
| Wicamoanines usic Music | 
° o/ of of 
; , /o /0 /o /@ i 
| Lower Upper 23 — 8 54 
| Upper Middle -- — 6 29 | 
| Middle Middle 3 9 14 a7 | 
Lower Middle 2 17 32 16 
| Upper Lower 2 14 37 9 
| Lower Lower _ 24 28 2 
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(3) Radio research has established that there are distinctive listening 
patterns within the different social classes. A breakdown of the favoured 
radio-programmes by social stratum showed these relationships to hold 
also for our sample. 

(4) In studies of household budgets and discussions on the standard 
of living, it has often been recognized that lower class households 
attempt to increase their revenue by a higher percentage of their mem- 
bers accepting outside employment; conversely, there ought to be agree- 
ment that with an increase of status households rely proportionally 
more on the income of just one provider. A breakdown by social strata 
showed the expected relationship. 

(5) Many students of public opinion in Germany believe that a posi- 
tive attitude towards being interviewed as well as straightforwardness in 
answering is negatively correlated with increasing social status. An 
attempt to test the discriminatory power of the scale with regard to this 
hypothesis produced, however, rather ambiguous results. Thus, a break- 
down of the interviewer-rating of the respondent’s general straight- 
forwardness by social strata did not result in a clear pattern. In contrast 
a breakdown of favourableness of attitude towards the interview by 
social status showed a clear falsification of the initial hypothesis. How- 
ever, using the interviewer-rating of the straightforwardness in answer- 
ing specific questions—a judgment reached uno actu with noting the 
response—we found the expected inverse correlation on an item which 
we consider a significant one, namely the question on personal income. 


We are inclined to explain this contradiction as an ‘ideological’ reaction 
of our interviewers resulting from their identification with the upper middle 
class respondents, an attitude which should be reflected to a greater degree 
in their general rating than in spontaneous judgments of specific answers. We 
have to add, however, that with three other questions—party preference, age 
at first sexual intercourse and premarital sex relations—a breakdown of inter- 
viewer-rating of straightforwardness by social status gave approximately the 
same results for all strata. Although this may be considered another falsifica- 
tion of our initial hypothesis, it is possible to interpret this as a result of 
general taboos, i.e. taboos not specific to social strata. 


(6) As a final hypothesis in checking the discriminatory power of this 
scale we used the contention of some scholars of the German family that 
the woman’s position is especially strong in working class families.** 
Using a scale for measuring authority in the family as a dependent 
variable, we found the husband’s predominance to increase with social 
class and a corresponding decrease of predominance of the wife. This 
relationship does not extend through the lower lower class that is char- 
acterized by a rather wide range of patterns—which corresponds to a 
widely accepted notion about a lack of conformity in the definition of 
behaviour patterns within this stratum. 
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TABLE IV 
Authority in the Family by Social Stratum 




















| 
Authority | | 
| Pattern | 
in the | Predomi- | Predomi- | : 
| | Patri- | Matri- 
of ; Absolute 
Family "archalism — Equality | | of | | archalism | ‘Figures 
| | 
ha nell aa 
ae ta te ae Oe 
| 2 5S ee Be Fe ee ae 
Lower Upper _ | 29 71 Te, Soe DR og 7 
| Upper Middle | 8 23 Se See ie ee 13 
| Middle Middle| 2 20 57 20 | — | « 
Lower Middle | — | ‘35 ot 2 CO I 72 
| Upper lower | — 14 51 | 34 I | «2.6 
| Lower Lower —_ an ee Soe a Se ee 32 
| Absolute Figures! 2 }. @..J 156 83 | 4 | 295 








(7) Membership in voluntary associations—a criterion so frequently 
used in the U.S.A.—is not very strongly connected with social status in 
German cities (other studies suggest that such correlations do exist for 
smaller cities and rural areas). A breakdown of membership in associa- 
tions by social status confirmed our expectation, that in each status 
group only a small and even fraction of all respondents belonged to 
relevant associations. This result justifies the initial decision not to 
include participation among the criteria.'* 


Vv 


Having satisfied ourselves that the scale measures the dimension 
which was intended to measure (although we would not like to gener- 
alize as to the exact degree of the empirical validity), we proceeded to 
a test of the internal consistency of the scale. In this item analysis we 
employed two lines of reasoning. (2) Using a breakdown by which we 
arrived at the average value on each criterion for members of the 
different social strata we were able to answer the question, whether 
there is a covariation between the value of the average total score for 
the different strata and their average value per item. (6) Reversing the 
dependent and independent variable of this breakdown, we received the 
average total score of the persons possessing a certain degree of each of 
the items. 

(a) The first procedure is a common approach in item analysis, 
designed to test the relevance of a single item with regard to the scale 
as a whole, and the adequacy of the weights assigned to the different 
items, 
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TABLE V 


Average Value on Each Criterion for Members of the Different Social 
Strata 








ne Social | | | | | 
~~ _ See aay] tne Lome | £00} GR.) Od ee 
| Criteria be 


a 





| Ratio Room-per- 


Person | 283 265) 237, 290) 1°98) 1°75/0°97 | 0°95 
Occupation | 992 879) 682) 5-38, 363) 1°71 0-996 | 0°99 
Personal Income | 610) 5°45 4°71 | 3°78 3:19 2°50 0-999 0-99 
Per-Capita-Income | 4-40) 3°69) 3°45| 2°91 2°23 1°65/0°99 | 0°98 
Style of Living Index | 3-31 2°65 | 2:42) 2:17 | 206 1-go | 0°95 | 0°90 

















Theatre Attendance | 1°69/| 1-12| 0-62/| 0°23) O12) — | 0°995 | 0°99 
Concert Attendance | 1-46, 1°31| 062) 016, 006, — | 0-96 | 0-92 
| Reading Niveau | 5°75) 453) 438) 3:18) 200; — 0°96 | 0-92 
Education | 7°77} 7°00!) 4°97, 3°00) 2-18 | 1-92 | 0-98 0-96 
| peeet Gree Heck Breen IFES eae yee eee 
| Totals 43°23 | 37°16 | 30°36 | 22°79 | 17°45 | 11°43 | 





Looking at the correlation coefficients (r), as well as the coefficients of 
determination (r*), we thought at first these results too good to be true. 
On the other hand, they seemed to destroy a cherished contention of 
ours, namely that a scale of this kind should be multidimensional. How- 
ever, one should recognize that these inéerclass correlations abstract from 
all- intraclass variations, which are shown in our original data. This 
implies that the scale is unidimensional in the sense that it enables us. 
to predict the average value of each item from the knowledge of the 
average total score, while our data suggest multidimensionality with 
regard to non-grouped data.’ 


(6) A further step was necessary to answer the question, whether the in- 
ternal gradation of values for a single item corresponded to the different 
prestiges of respondents occupying a certain position in this item-gradation, 
or whether there should be a different distribution of point-values within this 
item. This procedure in general confirmed our decision on point-values, even 
in such cases as ‘reading niveau’ where especially arbitrary conjectures were 
necessary. On the other side, the results suggested certain reweighings to 
approximate further the distances between certain point-values and the dis- 
tribution of prestige scores. Space does not permit us to enter into a discussion 
of reweighing which would of necessity also involve a return to conceptual 
considerations (concerning definitions as well as problems of theoretical 
statistics). 


VI 


To test the appropriateness of our final grouping of scores we con- 
fronted the interviewer-rating with different classifications of total scores 
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(i.e. centiles, 5-point and 2-point gradations), using the interviewer- 
rating as a substitute for the evaluative behaviour of ‘alter’. This made 
it possible to locate turning points in the three distributions of total 
scores according to the trichotomy of the interviewer-judgment. These 
turning points coincided with the previously fixed class boundaries ex- 
cept in two cases: one of minor importance with respect to the boundary 
between the lower lower and upper lower stratum, and a more serious 
one with regard to the middle middle stratum where the data suggested 
to move the class boundaries three points downwards while preserving 
the old class-interval. 

Although there was no respondent fulfilling the requirements for the 
upper upper stratum '° we would still like to defend the rigorousness of 
our definition: (1) In the distributions of the aforementioned breakdown 
there is no turning point discernible with respect to the upper class 
respondents; (2) we think it reasonable to conceive of a prestige group 
which would in a city like Cologne (720,000 inhab. in 1955) not number 
more than approximately 500 to 1,000 respondents, in which case we 
cannot expect this class to be represented in the majority of random 
drawings with n = 420. 


VII 


Since the publications of Guttman and associates, multidimensional 
scales have fallen into disfavour. However, we consider the frequently 
stated postulate that reproducibility is a prerequisite for scaling, an undue 
limitation for applying a useful tool of research. Although it is to be 
conceded that the ability to predict from the total score the score on 
single items constitutes a real advantage of unidimensional scaling, we 
should like to stress the fruitfulness and even indispensability of multi- 
dimensional scaling for many problems—of which we think our problem 
is one example. Besides that we encounter in natural sciences multi- 
dimensional measurement as an accepted procedure, the emphasis on 
reproducibility now current in social sciences being perhaps an undue 
transference of requirements indispensable in individual psychology to 
other fields. A revision of this attempt to measure social status would 
involve—among other topics—on the technical side the search for 
instruments of mathematical statistics which would enable one to render 
the items interdependent rather than treating them as uncorrelated 
variables (as it is usual now in scaling). This is especially important with 
a nominal definition as outlined earlier in this paper where prestige is 
conceived as a conjunction of symbols, a ‘syndrome’. Pertaining to 
questions of material interest we think it necessary to investigate, rather 
than just hypothesize about the evaluate behaviour of ‘alter’, probably 
by means of so-called depth-interviews. 
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APPENDIX 
ScaLe FOR MEasurinG Sociat Status 

(I) Inrropuctory REMARKS 

Those questions of the interview related to our scale are given below in 
small capitals. Variations of question wording necessary when not interview- 
ing the main provider of a household are omitted here. 

In several cases there was no response to one or sometimes even two of the 
items. To enable us to apply the scale to as many cases as feasible we worked 
out special rules for the treatment of incomplete returns, based on the assump- 
tion of the transitivity of our items, which we shall omit here. 

(II) Irems anp REsuULTs 

(1) Ratio ‘room-per-person’ 

HOW MANY ROOMS DO YOU LIVE IN WITH YOUR FAMILY? 

AND HOW MANY PERSONS LIVE IN THESE ROOMS ALTOGETHER? 

(Bathrooms, halls, W.C. and corridors were excluded) 

(2) Occupation of main provider 

WHAT IS YOUR OCCUPATION AT PRESENT? 

ARE YOU SELF-EMPLOYED OR OTHER-EMPLOYED? 

WOULD YOU PLEASE DESCRIBE WHAT YOU ARE DOING IN YOUR OCCUPATION? 

(3) Income of main provider (1955) 

WHAT WAS YOUR NET INCOME LAST MONTH? 

(The interviewer had to probe for the net income of the main provider) 

(4) Per-capita-income 

HOW MUCH MONEY (NET INCOME) DO YOU ALL TOGETHER HAVE AT YOUR 

DISPOSAL PER MONTH TO MEET ALL YOUR EXPENDITURES? 

(The interviewer had to probe for the household-income) 

HOW MANY PERSONS HAVE TO LIVE ON THAT MONEY? 

(The number of adults as well as the number and age of minors had to be 

taken down) 

A modified per-capita-income was computed as follows: 

(a) In identifying the total number of adults, children were included with a 
weight of o-7 instead of the 1 for every adult. 

(6) In order to take into account a degression of cost-per-member with in- 
creasing size of a household, we divided the total income of the household 
by one of a specially prepared table of coefficients instead of the usual 
procedure: division by the number of members. This modified per- 
capita-income may be considered as an expression of the buying power 
of a household. 

(5) Possession of valued goods (Style-of-living index) 

WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING THINGS DO YOU HAVE? 

DO YOU EMPLOY A MAID OR PART-TIME MAID? 

(6) Theatre-attendance 

DID YOU HAVE THE OPPORTUNITY TO GO TO THE THEATRE LAST YEAR? 

(if yes) WHAT PLAY DID YOU SEE? 
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(7) Attendance of concerts 
AND WHAT ABOUT CONCERTS? DID YOU HAVE THE OPPORTUNITY TO ATTEND 
ONE DURING THE LAST YEAR? (if yes) WHICH ONE? 


(8) Reading niveau 


WHAT KIND OF BOOKS DO YOU PREFER TO READ? 


(9) Level of education 
WHICH SCHOOL DID 


YOU ATTEND LAST? 


(II1) ScHeme or Fivat ComputTATION 
(IV) Socta, STRATIFICATION OF RESPONDENTS ACCORDING TO OUR SCALE 


(1) Classifications used during our survey 


00% 
31% 


4°3% 
| 15°9% 
22'4% 


«—Q°/ 
4! a) 


-Q°/ 
119% 


-40/ 
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(2) Distribution of respondents, choosing optimal interoals* 


l 
Number of | 


Upper upper stratum 


| Lower upper stratum 


Upper middle stratum 


Middle middle stratum 
Lower middle stratum 





Upper lower stratum 
Lower lower stratum 


No classification possible | 








| 


55-49 points | 
48-415, | 
voy 
40-35 points | 
34-27 » | 
26-21 ,, 

20-14 points | 


13-0 5 | 























| respondents | Percentages | Scores | 
° | 0-0 | 55-51 points | 
j 3 O°7 | 50-46 ” Stratum A | 
a0 2°4 45-4! ” 
14 3°3 40~36 points | 
| ic 35°31 AStratum BC 
54 12°9 go-26,, 
78 18-6 25-21 yy 
| el a arias 
| 134 31°9 20-16 points 
” th TS-TT > Stratum C 
10 2°4 10-6 ,, 
° oo 5- 0 ” 
6 1*4 No classification possible 


* ‘Optimal’ intervals according to the formula by Sturgess (excluding classes without 
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NOTES 


1 For a prominent example we would 
like to refer to Stuart Chapin’s ‘Living 
Room Scale’ and some of his followers. 
F. S. Chapin, ‘A Quantitative Scale for 
Rating the Home and Social Environ- 
ment of Middle Class Families in an Ur- 
ban Environment’, Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 19 (1928), pp. 99-111; F. S. 
Chapin, Experimental Designs in Sociological 
Research, 1st edn., New York, 1947; Den- 
nis Chapman, The Home and Social Status, 
London 1955. The attempts to use living 
conditions as an index of social status go 
back even before World War I, when 
John R. Commons published his Dwell- 
ing House Score Card, and have been 
since as numerous as the somewhat more 
recent inclination to deduce social status 
from occupation. There appear to us, 
however, a number of assumptions intim- 
ately connected with this approach, e.g. 
that there is considerable freedom in 
choosing one’s living conditions, or that 
status expresses itself in a style of life and 
this in turn finds its symbolic expression 
in the composition of the living room, all 
of which cannot be taken for granted to 
hold at different times or in differing 
cultural environments. 

2 The results reported below were 
mainly obtained in interviews during the 
Winter of 1954/5 in Cologne, when we 
selected 500 persons by an area prob- 
ability sample. There were 177 losses in 
the original survey, 97 of which could be 
interviewed in a follow-up study in the 
Spring of 1956. Thus, we received the 
relevant information from 420 respond- 
ents (i.e. 84 per cent of the original area 
sample), which number is used below as 
the basis for percentages. 

3 For the importance of being aware 
of such a distinction see Richard Center’s 
discussion in The Psychology of Social 
Classes, Princeton, 1949, although we 
have some reservations with regard to the 
author’s important distinction between 
‘subjective’ vs. ‘objective’ conceptions of 
social class. 

4 In choosing this approach we were 
stimulated by August Hollingshead’s 
description of how people in Elmtown 
assigned prestige. Especially we would 
like to refer to the ‘grilling’ process to 
which newcomers were subjected. (A. B. 
Hollingshead, Elmstown’s Youth, New 
York, 1949, especially pp. 74-7.) This 


description—although not its content— 
can be interpreted as fulfilling implicitly 
our nominal definition, mentioned later 
on. For an illustration of our approach 
we would like to cite a study by Renate 
Mayntz, ‘Gedanken und Ergebnisse zur 
empirischen Feststellung sozialer Schich- 
ten’, Kélner Zeitschrift fiir Soziologie und 
Sozialpsychologie, VIII (Neue Folge), 
Heft 5, pp. 79-104. 

5 In the use of the terms ‘nominal’ and 
‘operational definition’ we follow Hans 
L. Zetterberg, On Theory and Verification 
in Sociology, Stockholm, 1954, pp. 30 ff., 
and Carl G. Hempel, Fundamentals of 
Concept Formation, ‘International En- 
cyclopedia of Unified Science’, vol. II, 
No. 7, Chicago, 1952. 

® We thought it safe to assume that it 
would be nearly impossible to induce 
respondents in a standardized interview 
to verbalize their conceptions of prestige, 
especially in a country like Western Ger- 
many where there is considerable objec- 
tion on a purely ideological level to admit 
the existence of stratification. See e.g. 
Theodor Geiger’s observation: ‘Der 
Zweifrontenkampf (der Méittelschicht) 
wird nun immer deutlicher zu einem 
Kampf gegen den Klassenkampf... . 
Das Klassenprinzip selbst, die Klassen- 
gesellschaft als Strukturmodell, ist der 
Mittelschicht ein Dorn im Auge.’ Theo- 
dor Geiger, Die Klassengeselischaft im 
Schmelztiegel, Kéln, 1949. Furthermore, 
it is hard to conceive how it should be 
possible to ascertain in one and the same 
interview the factors contributing towards 
prestige and the prestige which a person 
enjoys in the views of bane 

? It may be mention ingly that 
many well known and whateva (e.g. 
Stuart Chapin’s original version of a 
social status scale) were ‘arbitrary’ scales 
even to a higher degree than this scale. 

® A further discussion of this scale can 
be found in Erwin K. Scheuch, ‘An 
Instrument to Measure Social Stratifica- 
tion in Western Germany’, Transactions 
of the Third World Congress of Sociology, 
vol. VIII, pp. 185-9. 

® Theodor Geiger, Die soziale Schichtung 
des deutschen Volkes, Stuttgart, 1932. 

1° Compare, e.g., Table V, of this 


paper. 
41 Edmund Goblot, La barriére et le 
niveau, Paris, 1930. 
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12 The process of adding up nine single 
scores involves the problem of manipu- 
lating sequences of ordinal numbers as if 
they were sequences of normal numerals, 
while only the latter show equal distances 
between every point. Even if this require- 
ment of equal distances is fulfilled in the 
internal gradation of all items, the ques- 
tion remains whether the distances are 
the same from item to item. 

It was in part to account for this con- 
sideration that we did not rely primarily 
on a final group of scores in accordance 
with the usual procedure of using classes 
with equal intervals. Furthermore, we 
adjusted the gradation of specific items 
in order to prevent the attributes of 
minor importance to unduly influence 
the final distribution, thus attempting a 
closer approximation of the ideal of equal 
distances in terms of the evaluations of 
‘alter’. 

13 For the impact of such ‘distortions’, 
see among others A. Davies and B. B. 
Gardner, Deep South, Chicago, 1941, p. 65 
et 

14 For the use of the term class when 
referring to groups of different prestige 
one may quote such authorities as Ed- 
mund Goblot, loc. cit., or W. L. Warner 
and P. S. Lunt, The Social Life of a Modern 
Community, New Haven, 1941, p. 82 et 
passim. Even Richard Centers (op. cit., 
p. 25, footnote g) stresses that most class 
theorists have considered the hierarchical 
aspects of social class. We want to avoid 
the lengthy discussions which are con- 
cerned with the ‘legitimate’ use of the 
term class, and although we think that 
with slight modifications our nominal 
definition can be interpreted as one of 
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‘social class’, we maintain only that our 
dependent variable is in agreement with 
a similar dependent variable of most 
definitions of social class. 

15 Cf. W. Brepohl, Der Aufbau des 
Ruhrvolkes im x, der Ost-West-Familien- 
wanderung, hausen 1948; H. 
Schelsky, ‘Die Aufgaben einer Familien- 
soziologie in Deutschland’, Kélner Zeit- 
schrift fiir Soziologie, II (Neue Folge) 
(1949/50), pp. 218-47. 

16 Since the paper was written the 
value of this scale could be demonstrated 
in two studies. During an investigation 
of leisure time activities it could be shown 
that no other criteria explained differ- 
entials in the use of leisure better than 
social class (as measured by this scale). 
See Hermann Meier: Freizeit und soziale 
Schicht, Master’s thesis at the soziologische 
Seminar of the University of Cologne. 
Another example is a recent study of 
ours on the function of newspapers for 
integration into metropolitan communi- 
ties, where stratification was intimately 
linked with the preference for certain 
types and the uses of such newspapers. 

17 As an example for this high degree 
of multidimensionality with regard to 
individual cases (and also within the 
strata), we would like to cite the break- 
down of the ‘ratio room-per-person’ by 
social status. In this case the probability 
of predicting the individual values from 
the total score is about 0-5, although the 
interclass correlation coefficient was 0°97. 

18 However, in a file sample as well as 
in a quota selection (with 500 cases each) 
used in the same project, we found one 
respondent meeting the standards for an 
inclusion in the upper upper stratum. 


[Submitted for publication March 1957] 
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The Sociological Imagination by c. WRIGHT 
mitts. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1959. 226 pp. 36s. 


Proressor C. WriGuTt MILs is, and ob- 
viously wishes to be considered, a man 
with a mission. He is becoming a kind of 
Billy Graham of sociology. He travels the 
earth, bearing a torch to lighten our 
darkness. He bitterly denounces false 
Gods: the Baals of Westermarck (in early 
days) and Talcott Parsons, ‘the bureau- 
cratic breed of market researchers’, etc. 
etc. (there are a lot of etceteras) at the 
present time. As his publishers politely 
put the matter on the dust cover, he 
‘lambastes’ . . . 

Let us concede at once, however, that 
there is much sense and human concern 
in his message. 

Individuals in the modern world have 
to grapple with personal troubles in a 
social situation of bewildering complex- 
ity. Vaguely aware that these problems 
are related to the intricacies of large- 
scale and rapidly changing social organi- 
zation, they are incapable of achieving 
an adequate understanding of the situa- 
tion. The promise of sociology is that it 
can accomplish this. The sociological 
imagination can illuminate significant 
public issues by providing an articulate 
understanding of the relationships be- 
tween changing social structures and the 
personal troubles encountered in their 
context, and in so doing it can provide 
the necessary basis for responsible and 
reliable social action. Sociological studies 
should therefore be problem-rooted; they 
should move between the interrelated 
poles of individual problems and social 
structures; and they should be historical 
and comparative. 

There is clearly much to agree with in 
this. Wright Mills is concerned, however, 
to attack those trends in current socio- 
logical theory and practice which, in his 
view, are likely to prove abortive; to kill 
the sociological promise in the womb. 


His chief objects of attack are (1) ‘Grand 
Theory’—epitomized in the work of 
Parsons—which he attacks because of its 
insufferable and unnecessary termino- 
logy and on the grounds that it is never, 
and perhaps can never be, related to 
specific problems and their resolution, 
and (2) ‘Abstracted Empiricism’, which 
he attacks on the that it, too, is 
seldom problem-rooted; is not validly 
empirical (dealing with such ‘data’ as ‘an 
age-level of a sex-category of an income- 
bracket of middle-sized cities’); is usually 
a-historical—not conceived within a struc- 
tural context; and is theoretically naive, 
usually presupposing that many little 
studies can ultimately be ‘added up’ into 
a unified body of knowledge. 

Wright Mills then goes on to make an 
array of points. He claims that, whether 
we like it or not, pieces of sociological 
work become of ideological significance 
in society; they cannot avoid value-con- 
notations. Social scientists should there- 
fore be clearly aware of this and should 
make their commitments clear and ex- 
plicit. In discussing trends in the organi- 
zation of social research and the new 
avenues of employment for social scien- 
tists, he claims that, unwittingly, social 
scientists can become the servants of new 
élites and their values. If we are not care- 
ful, we shall all subscribe to the solid 
efficacy of ‘the establishment’. In discuss- 
ing philosophies of science, Wright Mills 
argues against the ‘building-block’ ap- 
proach to the csubiienanel sociological 
knowledge, claiming that advance lies 
rather in the direction of our 
methods to deal more incisively with par- 
ticular problems (his emphasis is like the 
diagnostic emphasis of Weber here.) In 
discussing the uses of history he argues, 
to my mind rightly, that all sociological 
problems involve historical social struc- 
tures and necessitate historical study. 
Later, he commits himself to the task of 
perpetuating the values of reason and free- 
dom, and argues that those who support 
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liberal values must now concern them- 
selves with the study of new threats 
to these values in the form of large-scale 
organization and large-scale concentra- 
tions of power. 

In all this, unless one is to become 
academically carping, one can agree with 
the importance of much of what Wright 
Mills has to say. On the other hand, his 
‘lambasting’ is certainly overdone, and 
is such a preoccupation that, in the out- 
come, he does not himself offer any clear 
alternative in the way of method (apart 
from recommending to the student that 
he should relate his life to his work, keep 
a general working file and a ‘special little 
file for his master agenda’, ‘acquire the 
habit of taking a large volume of notes 
from any worth-while book’ he reads, 
and so on.) 

Wright Mills’ sociological imagination 
is so vivid that he has clearly seen some- 
thing which he calls ‘the classic tradition’ 
of sociological analysis. Among those who 
contribute to it are Spencer, Ross, Comte, 
Durkheim, Mannheim, Marx, Veblen, 
Schumpeter, Lecky, and Max Weber. 
Now those who have intimately studied 
the sociological literature will know what 
Wright Mills is driving at, but it is surely 
too much to say that this ‘classic tradi- 
tion’ is something clearly apparent to 
students, or, indeed, to many mature, 
well-informed and critical readers. It is 
on these grounds that his ‘lambasting’ of 
Parsons overshoots the mark. Termin- 
ology is the most evident, but surely the 
most trivial ground on which Parsons can 
be criticized. However elaborate Parsons’ 
system has become, surely he, more than 
anyone else, has undertaken the formid- 
able task of trying to sift, assess, and bring 
together the many sociological contribu- 
tions of the past in order to make ‘the 
classic tradition’ of sociology clear. This 
is a tremendously difficult task, and one 
cannot shrug off Parsons’ efforts by 
smirking at his wordiness. After all, the 
eminent contributors to the ‘classic tradi- 
tion’ are not, themselves, all to be noted 
for economy and brevity of style, and 
Durkheim at least (to take but one, and 
one who does not suffer from lack of 
clarity) goes out of his way to say that 
we must construct new terms when neces- 
sary, no matter how unpopular, since our 
ordinary words are in danger of being 
‘idols’ that obscure the true nature of 
social facts simply because everyone is so 
familiar and contented with them; and 
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it is Durkheim, too, who points out the 
dangers of confining study exclusively to 
problems of immediate social importance, 
since these pressures of urgency can also 
be distorting. Wright Mills’ criticism of 
‘abstracted empiricism’ also seems too 
severe. Surely market research, to take 
one example, can be productive of know- 
ledge which may be of use in under- 
standing other problems? For example, 
may not a knowledge of the incomes, the 
patterns of expenditure, and the nature 
of the commercial enterprises playing 
upon ‘teen-agers’ help us to characterize 
more clearly (than in the absence of such 
knowledge) the current stresses of the 
adolescent in, and beyond, the family? 
And it is surely too brash to charge such 
research workers with being, in any sin- 
ister sense, servants of the bureaucracy. 
In any case, there are some good things 
to be said for bureaucracy, a fact that 
one might miss in Wright Mills’ treat- 
ment. 

To conclude: much of Wright Mills’ 
central theme is acceptable, and his book 
is a worth-while, challenging contribu- 
tion to current sociological thought. His 
criticisms, however, are too extreme, un- 
fair in certain ways, and lack profundity, 
and it may be his complete rejection of 
these other developments which leaves 
his own proposals of method so lament- 
ably thin. 

The prophet certainly makes his im- 
pact, but it is to be hoped that potential 
disciples will devote much close study to 
the Gods who are supposedly tumbled 
from their pedestals before they fall upon 
their knees before this particular gospel. 

RONALD FLETCHER 


The Idea of a Social Science by PETER 
wincH. Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1958. 143 pp. 12s. 6d. 

Tus is an interesting and important 
book, and occasionally an exasperating 
one. It is, however, important for philo- 
sophers rather than for social scientists, 
for a variety of reasons: its manner of 
conveying its message will not make it 
easily intelligible to non-philosophers, 
and the content of that message, in as far 
as it is true, will not be so novel for them 
either. 

Mr. Winch is an enthusiastic disciple 
of Wittgenstein. Amongst the central 
preoccupations of Wittgenstein and his 
school there was a concern with what it 
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was to understand something (say a con- 
cept or a procedure), what it is to follow 
a rule (socially, or in mathematics), and 
so on. The sophistication about these 
problems was bound sooner or later to 
spill over and stimulate a new look in a 
whole class of questions in the social 
sciences: issues such as, for instance, the 
invocation of subjective and objective 
factors in economics (marginalism and 
ali that), in sociology (concerning e.g. 
the inner and outer aspects of class), the 
methodological status of introspection, 
of explanations in terms of conscious and 
of unconscious motivation, and so forth. 
Mr. Winch’s book can be seen as one of 
the first fruits in this predictable harvest, 
although he sets his sights somewhat 
higher: he believes that a new and, at 
long last, correct understanding of the 
social sciences as such follows from the 
Wittgensteinian insights. The book is, as 
the title says, about the idea of a social 
science (in the singular): Mr. Winch 
clearly believes that by analysing this 
idea he can establish significant con- 
clusions for the benefit of the practitioners 
of the social sciences. He checks his con- 
clusions by arguments, interesting and 
often penetrating, with the general 
methodological and programmatic views 
of major figures in the thought about the 
social sciences. But the social sciences are 
also a reality, and one which, however 
imperfect, did not wait for recent philo- 
sophic revelations for permission to actu- 
alize itself. To this reality Mr. Winch in 
his rather Platonic procedure does not pay 
much attention. Had he done so, his argu- 
mentsand conclusions might have profited 
and he would at the very least have 
avoided the somewhat awe-inspiring, 
posture of a philosophic Superman fly- 
ing in from outside and setting things 

right for the earthbound social scientists. 

Mr. Winch’s concern, however, is not 
only with telling social scientists what they 
are really about: he also wishes to tell 
philosophers what they are about, and he 
considers the two tasks to be identical. 
Concerning philosophy, he rejects the 
view that philosophy is a bind” of pre- 
liminary tool-sharpening, concerned with 
concepts as opposed to reality: and he 
rejects it for the important reason that 
our crucial concepts and reality are in- 
separable, the concepts as it were making 
the reality. Moreover, concepts are essen- 
tially social. And ing the social 
sciences, his central idea is that socicties 
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are, in turn, so to speak made by the ideas 
of the men participating in them: institu- 
tions and concepts are essentially cor- 
relative. (The concepts we have do not 
exist prior to the social contexts, but in 
turn are necessarily dependent on them. 
This, the inescapably social nature of 
concepts, is presumably the Wittgen- 
steinian seed from which the book grew.) 

Thus, for Mr. Winch, philosophy and 
sociology (in a broad sense) are very 
similar, if not almost identical: they both 
deal with a subject-matter in which con- 
cepts and things are inextricably fused. 
They are both concerned with learning 
to understand concepts. He seems to 
think (p. 114) that the difference between 
the philosopher and the sociologist—both 
concerned (only?) with the way in which 
concepts are enmeshed in reality—is that 
existing between the therapist and the 
ordinary investigator. The implicit corol- 
laries of this are curious: that philosophy 
is really applied sociology, and (in con- 
junction with other premisses about the 
neutrality of accounts of concepts to 
which he openly subscribes), that both 
sociology and philosophy must be con- 
servative. 

With regard to philosophy, I find Mr. 
Winch’s conclusions attractive. It would 
be nice to see Wittgensteinian philo- 
sophers really following up the doctrine 
of the essentially social nature of thought 
and ¢, instead of merely using it 
as a stick with which to beat empiricism, 
and to take a good look at concrete social 
contexts, rather than doing it in a very 
general way and inventing their examples 
ad hoc and without check in the course of 
discussion with each other. But whilst 
sympathizing with his conclusion here, 
one must add that he does not stick to 
them consistently: he frequently lapses 
into facile invocation of the distinction 
between ‘conceptual’ and ‘substantive’ 
issues, and moreover, there is a pragmatic 
contradiction between what he says and 
the way he has written his book at all: 
the book itself is, plainly, an attempted 
‘re-tooling’ by an ‘under-labourer’ of the 
kind he condemns. . 

For sociology, his conclusions seem to 
me far less useful. The Wittgensteinian 
idea of the correlativeness of activities (or 
institutions) and a —— 
ing that Wit in 
problems Mae both ways: it 
implies not merely that in order to under- 
stand outer facts we have to know the 
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ideas which give them life, but also that, 
in order to understand those ideas, we 
have to look at the outer goings-on which 
give them substance. this is precisely 
what very many social scientists are do- 
ing anyway. Moreover, there are many 
important aspects of societies which can, 
and must, be investigated without bother- 
ing overmuch with verstehen: to under- 
stand the class structure of a society one 
must not only know what rank, etc., 
means in it, but also how many people 
occupy each grade, and this is a matter 
of counting, not understanding. Again, a 
very crucial part of a sociological analysis 
is that dark area of discrepancy between 
the ideas of a society (in the sense of that 
part of behaviour which could be in- 
ferred from the account of avowed con- 
cepts) and the generally diverging reality 
of behaviour (which, indeed, can also be 
‘understood’) but which may have no 
ratification in official concepts, and which 
has to be detected by the investigator in 
a way which is quite different from learn- 
ing to handle a concept as a member of 
a society. 

In brief, what Mr. Winch has to tell 
the sociologist is not new: it is stated in 
a way which makes it difficult for him to 
see just what is being claimed; and it 
does not deal with difficulties adequately. 
For instance, it will not do simply to 
condemn the possibility of comparative 
studies (p. 106 et seq.) by appealing to 
the essential connection between a social 
feature and its general context. Mr. 
Winch seems too excited by discoveries 
which are new to him, to see that the 
methodological issues which hinge on 
them must by now be discussed with refer- 
ence to concrete work rather than by 
formal argument alone. Again, his treat- 
ment of causation is somewhat cavalier. 
(Incidentally, on p. 116 he opposes the 
notion of function not on the usual grounds 
that it is teleological and insufficiently 
causal, but because it is causal.) 

Mr. Winch’s book ends with the curi- 
ous assumption—curious anyway, and 
doubly odd in a disciple of that Witt- 
genstein who wanted to ‘show us differ- 
ences’—that the various social sciences 
are sufficiently similar not to call for 
special treatment in connection with the 
issues he deals with. It is doubtful whether 
this is true, but it is certain that it would 
have to be supported by argument. 

ERNEST GELLNER 
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Authority, Responsibility and Education by 
R. 8s. PETERS. George Allen and Unwin, 
1959. 137 pp. 12s. 6d. 


Tus is a book consisting chiefly of radio 
talks. As such, it has the merit of clarity, 
but is prone to the dangers of over- 
simplification. 

In his first section, Dr. Peters rejects 
the idea that authority is some kind of 
mysterious ‘force’; describes various kinds 
of authority; and discusses the decline of 
traditional sources of authority in the 
modern world, emphasizing that mor- 
ality and science are two important 
causes of this decline in that both are 
anti-authoritarian, requiring reasons for 
the acceptance of principles and proposi- 
tions. He then discusses the difficulties of 
‘living without authority’ and it is when 
applying his analysis to problems of the 
family that his simplified treatment does 
seem to entail questionable assumptions. 
Though generally sound in claiming that 
these problems do not indicate ‘moral 
decline’ in the family, but are the unfore- 
seen consequences of moral improve- 
ments, he does seem, nonetheless, to 
accept the widespread views that the 
extension of social policy has stripped the 
family of most of its functions; that there 
has been ‘a decrease in the importance 
of the family as a social institution’; and 
that it is in need of ‘rehabilitation’. Many 
social scientists and social historians 
would reject these views outright, and most 
would want to qualify them considerably. 

Secondly, in discussing faulty infer- 
ences from the work of Freud and Marx, 
Peters is concerned to show that there is 
nothing in the claim that we can estab- 
lish causes of human behaviour to throw 
doubt upon our notion of responsibility, 
but, on the contrary, that our extended 
knowledge of the causes of human be- 
haviour increases rather than diminishes our 
responsibility. This is an issue of central 
importance in view of doubts thrown 
upon the concept of responsibility in cur- 
rent discussions of mental illness, crimin- 
ology and the law, and it requires 
thorough-going study at the present time. 

Thirdly, Peters has good sense to offer 
when discussing education. Perhaps his 
most interesting points are (a) that it is 
more fruitful to discuss education in terms 
of procedures rather than in terms of 
‘ultimate ends’ and ‘appropriate means’, 
since the latter approach tends to mis- 
conceive the process of education as an 
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ordinary means-end relationship, (5) that 
many psychologists are philosophically 
in error in thinking that it is possible to 
produce a psychological theory which 
can ‘explain’ all levels of human experi- 
ence and behaviour, and (c) that, conse- 
quently, psychological theories of ‘learn- 
ing’ are found to be of very limited use 
indeed for the guidance of educational 
practice. 

These are big themes dealt with in too 
slight a way, but most of one’s criticisms 
would have reference to the necessary 
form and limitation of treatment, and 
with this qualification, this is a good and 
sensible book. It is pleasing to see at least 
one philosopher applying the tools of his 
trade to the study of substantive and 
important problems. 

RONALD FLETCHER 


The Making of Society (revised edition) 
edited by ROBERT BIERSTEDT. The 
Modern Library, New York. 557 pp. 
$1.65. 

Tue title of this excellenf little book is 

doubly misleading. It does not concern 

the development of society in general, nor 
any one kind of society in particular. It is 
not an outline of sociology as that subject 
is at present understood. What Professor 
Bierstedt has done is to bring together a 
series of selections from Plato to Parsons, 
illustrating some of the most important 
sociological ideas of two millenia. The 
first selection from classical and medieval 
writers and from the thinkers of the En- 
lightenment are orthodox enough, and 

I feel that something more imaginative 

could have been achieved by reference 

to, say, Polybius, John of Salisbury, 

Bodin, and Ferguson. Still, what is given 

here should prove useful and stimulating 

to student and casual reader alike. The 
latter three sections, which run from 

Malthus and Kant to the present, are 

extremely well done. It is always easy to 

quarrel with an anthology, but anyone 
who is concerned with the development 
of sociological thinking on the European 
mainland and in the United States would 
be hard to please if he did not find this 

a useful and representative collection. 
There is, however, one remarkable gap. 

A companion volume in the same series 

gives an outline of anthropology, but for 

all that, I don’t believe that the two sub- 
jects can be separated as ruthlessly as has 
been done here. Nor do I think that it is 
mere national pride that makes the omis- 
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sion of any British writers since Spencer 
so surprising. Yet, as the advertisements 
say, what Professor Bierstedt has to offer 
represents ‘a well-spent $1.65’. 

D. G. MACRAE 


Die Lehre von der Gesellschaft. Ein Lehrbuch 
der Soziologie bearbeitet und heraus- 
gegeben von DR. GOTTFRIED EISER- 
MANN. Ferdinand Enke, Stuttgart, 
1958. xii + 452 pp. DM.39. 

Tuis is a most impressive volume. Not 
only does it run to over four hundred and 
fifty pages, but these pages are of large 
format and the print is in many parts 
exceedingly small and closely set. The 
text is accompanied by extensive biblio- 
graphies which alone make this publica- 
tion well worth its price. The first senti- 
ment the sociologist must feel in ponder- 
ing this weighty tome is pride—pride 
that a survey of his subject reveals so 
much wealth of observation and of 
thought. Obviously a rich harvest has 
been garnered in. 

Second thoughts will, alas, have to be 
far more sober. Whoever wants to pro- 
vide a textbook of sociology today must 
face formidable problems for which there 
can be, in the nature of things, no univer- 
sally acceptable solution. Ideally, a text- 
book should be all of one piece, with no 
inner cleavages or inconsistencies. But 
this could only be achieved if it were the 
work of one man. On the other hand, 
specialization has gone so far that no 
man alive can claim to know the whole 
field, or to know it equally well in all its 
parts. For this reason Dr. Eisermann has 
had to call in four helpers, but this has 
meant that unity has not been secured. 
To mention but one glaring example: in 
the chapter on the sociology of law, the 
author, Georges Gurvitch, operates with 
a very wide definition; he refuses to make 
any distinction between spontaneous or 
informal social pressures on the one hand 
and organized enforcement on the other. 
Dr. Eisermann, however, in his survey of 
‘General or Pure Sociology’ (pp. 115 seq.) 
insists that such a distinction is essential 
and acknowledges only the narrower 
definition of law as the canon of norms 
which are enforced by agents consciously 
and ad hoc provided for the purpose as 
legitimate. Thus there is an inner con- 
tradiction in the volume which cannot 
but be regretted. Next to the problem of 
unity, there is the second equally intract- 
able problem of inclusiveness. Should the 
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textbook cover as wide a range of topics 
as possible, or should there be selection 
and concentration on essential features 
only? Dr. Eisermann has plumped for the 
former alternative. This has given his 
work an admirable—indeed, an encyclo- 
paedic—scope which is one of its most 
outstanding characteristics. Yet, unavoid- 
ably, when many subjects are taken up, 
little can be said of any one of them. 
This becomes particularly obvious in the 
60 pages (the joint work of the editor and 
Paul Honigsheim) devoted to the history 
of our science. Marginal figures like 
Rudolf Steiner make their appearance, 
but even the greatest of the great, like 
Max Weber, or Scheler, or Simmel, get 
only a few lines to themselves—C. H. 
Cooley, for instance, four! A third 
decision which the writer or editor of a 
modern textbook must make even before 
he sets to work is still more difficult. It 
concerns the handling of the material. 
Should it be treated purely descriptively, 
i.e. should it be placed before the reader 
without much further comment, or 
should it be treated critically and ana- 
lytically? If the former alternative is 
chosen, fewer prejudices and resistances 
are aroused and the book becomes far 
more widely acceptable, but what is 
gained in breadth of appeal is sure to be 
lost in depth of penetration. It is here 
that Dr. Eisermann proves himself par- 
ticularly skilful. He takes up a position 
half-way between the two extremes and 
presents a picture of reality, which is 
neither naively descriptive nor yet dar- 
ingly analytical. It is built, rather, on a 
broadly based inventory of forms. In this 
way the shapelessness so often associated 
with pure description is avoided, and so 
is the necessity of embracing any par- 
ticular dogma or doctrine without which 
analytical argument is impossible. It 
seems difficult to imagine a strategically 
better placed vantage-point. Yet even 
this middle ground has its drawbacks. 
It can neither achieve the vividness of 
pure description nor the insights of theo- 
retical dissection. Professor Honigsheim, 
who writes on the sociology of religion, 
follows Dr. Eisermann’s lead particularly 
closely. He begins his exposition with an 
enumeration of ‘twenty-one forms of 
knowledge and conduct relevant to, and 
connected with, religion’ (pp. 119 seq.): 

magic, taboo, totemism, prophetical- 
ethical revelation, scriptural religion, 
mysticism, asceticism, dogmatism, theo- 
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logy, scholasticism, philosophy, meta- 
physics, theodicy, universalistic realism, 
nominalism, casuistry, canon law, ration- 
alism, sensualism, empiricism, concrete 
science. Few would deny that these are 
indeed the main aspects to be investi- 
gated, but many might feel that the dis- 
cussion of the subject is not as fascinating 
as it might be if it is approached through 
this rather mechanically manufactured 
grid. 

Needless to say, each one of the con- 
tributions—in addition to those already 
mentioned, Friedrich Lenz writes on 
economic sociology, Gottfried Eisermann 
on political sociology, Paul Honigsheim 
on art, music and literature, J. Allan 
Beegle and Honigsheim on town and 
country, and Georges Gurvitch on the 
sociology of knowledge—has its own 
specific excellences and limitations. Fried- 
rich Lenz, for instance, opens before our 
eyes many interesting vistas, but does not 
define his subject as closely as might be 
wished. While his text is easy and pleasant 
to read, Gurvitch’s suffers from a certain 
amount of over-concentration. Those of 
us who know Professor Gurvitch’s dis- 
tinguished mind already, will be happy 
to have a short conspectus of his thought 
on two particularly intricate complexes 
of problems—law and knowledge; but 
those who meet him for the first time, 
will find the expositions contained in this 
text-book rather heavy going. There is 
too much underneath his words that is 
not fully conveyed by his words, a per- 
haps unavoidable consequence of the 
narrow limits of space imposed on the 
author. But these are detailed criticisms 
which should not detract from the value 
of the whole. Eisermann’s Lehre von der 
Gesellschaft must be pronounced a difficult 
assignment gallantly carried out. 

WERNER STARK 


Class and Class Conflict in Industrial Society 
by RALF DAHRENDORF. Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1959. xiv + 336 pp. 42s. 

Rar Danrenporr’s Soziale Klassen and 

Klassenkonflikt, etc., first appeared in 1957 

and was reviewed in this Journal in 

March, 1958, by Professor T. S. Simey. 

The present volume is a revised and ex- 

panded translation of that work which 

has, apparently, benefitted from the re- 
marks of the reviewers and from a year’s 
sojourn at the “Think Tank’ in California. 

It is divided into two parts (1) a con- 
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sideration of the Marxist theory of class 
conflict ‘in the light of historical changes 
and sociological insights’, and (2) an 
attempt by Dahrendorf to develop his 
own ‘sociological theory of conflict in 
industrial society’. The link between them 
takes the form of a conception of scien- 
tific method that the refutation of out- 
moded theories prepares the ground for 
the logical development of more adequate 
ones. 

To the non-German whose knowledge 
of Marx is derived from English trans- 
lations, Dahrendorf’s presentation of the 
Marxist theory is impressive, and yet, to 
the present reviewer, unconvincing. Like 
so many sociologists who feel constrained 
to get the old man out of their system, 
Dahrendorf seems to be fascinated by 
Marx’s sociology at the expense of his 
economics. The significance of the first 
four parts of the .irst volume of Capital 
is accordingly overlooked. The concept 
of private property in the form of owner- 
ship of the means of production is re- 
garded as central to the Marxist theory 
of the class struggle, and this enables 
Dahrendorf to wunder-emphasize the 
Marxist theory of historical epochs, the 
theory of the extortion of surplus labour 
in all epochs, and the theory of the inten- 
sification of conflict over the issue of sur- 
plus labour, brought about through the 
progressive development of technology 
and skill in economic organization. This 
is not to argue that Marx is right and 
Dahrendorf wrong, but to imply that a 
different interpretation of Marx would 
have resulted in a different process of 
refutation and modification, and con- 
sequently in a different approach to the 
sketching of ‘more adequate’ theory. 

Strangely enough, Dahrendorf’s own 
attempt, in spite of a superficial resem- 
blance to Max Weber, shows more than 
a family resemblance to the politico- 
exploitive theory of Marx than to the 
property owners versus propertyless 
theory. Dahrendorf’s key concept is con- 
flict between dominating and subject 
groups in ‘imperatively co-ordinated 
association’ (Max Weber). Clearly the 
Marxist theory is contained in this, since 
surplus labour is extracted precisely in 
this form. What Dahrendorf has tried to 
do is to broaden the notion by leaving it 
open. Conflict arises because some groups 
have the right to issue authoritarian 
commands and others have only the duty 
to obey. Marx claims that rights and 
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duties in this context relate to labour. 
Dahrendorf implies that issues other than 
the exploitation of labour may be in- 
volved, but he will not commit himself 
to say what they are. 

Like Marx, too, Dahrendorf believes 
that structural change in social systems 
occurs through the intensification of con- 
flict, but unlike Marx he is not at all 
clear how this comes about. It is not 
perhaps a distortion of the Marxist posi- 
tion to claim that this was really the 
central problem of Marx’s life work and 
one which he did not fully solve in spite 
of his leanings towards technological and 
economic determinism. There is some 
indication that Dahrendorf believes poli- 
tical ideas, such as the notion of equality 
as described by T. H. Marshall, to be 
crucial in the intensification of conflict 
and eventual social change; but his treat- 
ment of this topic is no more satisfactory 
than that of Marx. 

It should be understood that, in spite 
of these criticisms, there is much to be 
said for what Ralf Dahrendorf has tried 
to do in this book. It is important that a 
satisfactory theory of class conflict and 
social change should be evolved and it 
does make sense to attempt this through 
a modification of Marxist theory as seen 
in the light of modern research and con- 
temporary fact, although as Professor 
Simey said in his review of the first 
edition, this might have been taken fur- 
ther. Dahrendorf, indeed, has been too 
ready in this work to wander away from 
his objective in order to tilt at Talcott 
Parsons and at as many writers on the 
subject of social class as he possibly can. 
If he had confined himself to a careful 
reconsideration of Marx and, more par- 
ticularly, to a really thorough develop- 
ment of his own ideas; and if he had 
resisted the temptation of writing a com- 
plete compendium, he would have pro- 
duced a much smaller but a much better 
book. J. A. BANKS 


Social Change in the Industrial Revolution 
1770-1840 by NEIL J. SMELSER. Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, 1959. 440 pp. 
405. 

THis is an interesting and unusual book. 

Its author describes it as ‘an application 

of theory to the Lancashire cotton in- 

dustry’ in the period of rapid expansion 
which ensued upon the great inventions 
in the spinning and collateral branches 
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of the cotton manufacture. It is not, as so 
commonly in the past, an account, writ- 
ten from the inside, of the phenomena of 
social adjustment to economic change, 
undisciplined, unco-ordinated, with evid- 
ence often scarcely (or not at all) critic- 
ally evaluated and emerging from an 
esoteric conglomeration of value judg- 
ments, prejudices, dislikes or what not: 
it is not written as a belated echo of the 
embittered conflicts of the early days of 
factory legislation, or an expansion of the 
thesis of the quasi-historical (i.e. histori- 
cist) Capitalism and the Historian, or an 
emanation of the dusty polemics of the 
non-historical journalism of Professor 
W. H. Hutt. (Did ever triviality gain so 
wide an audience as this sorry stuff?) It 
is not even connected with the rehabilita- 
tion of “The Industrial Revolution’ in the 
terminological inexactitudes of soi-disant 
statistics and the blind eye for what 
doesn’t quite fit in... or what doesn’t 
exist in quantifiable form. The recent 
trends in economic history make even 
fact-finding a major activity in a field of 
diminishing returns. The more economic 
history is made to be a poor relation of 
econometrics the less its value—for all, 
at any rate, except its more ardent (and 
Established) practitioners. Dr. Smelser’s 
book comes betimes, therefore, not merely 
because of its avowed purpose but also 
because it uses available material, prim- 
ary and secondary, to make a full-dress 
non-polemical study of a whole subject. 
Dr. Smelser’s history is a very full and 
elaborate synthesis of a vast bibliography. 
It is comparable in quality with the best 
work available in its field, and it has the 
very great advantage of the open avowal 
of its assumptions. The three schools he 
criticizes also had underlying philo- 
sophies: they, too, even of their day. So, 
inescapably, is Dr. Smelser’s. It is open 
to doubt whether the history of the cotton 
industry provides the best case material 
for his purpose. He gives us, that is, a 
particular study, from a particular philo- 
sophical stand-point, of a particular 
phase of historical experience. Does that 
provide empirical justification of a par- 
ticular theory or not? Who knows? But it 


is interesting to hear it, all the same. 
Dr. Smelser, pupil and collaborator of 
Talcott Parsons, is concerned to apply 
the Parsons’ theory, in its developed 
form, to an important and distinctive 
phase of economic development. He puts 
togethtr, as subject-matter and analytic 
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medium, ‘an empirical instance of 
change’ and ‘a model of social change 
from a developing “general theory of 
action” ’. He explains carefully why and 
how he has done this: the reader who 
does not master the introduction and 
familiarize himself with its technical and 
diagrammatic notation will not derive 
anything like full value from the book, 
will get, in fact, little more than a frac- 
tion of its full meaning. ‘Why,’ Professor 
Smelser asks (p. 4), ‘if the economic and 
social history of the period is so familiar, 
should one attempt to improve the history 
of Baines, Mantoux, Marx, the Webbs, 
the Hammonds, Cole and others? Why 
review the industrial and social revolu- 
tion from the standpoint of a theory of 
structural differentiation?’ He answers 
that ‘his model of structural differentia- 
tion is novel because it deviates very 
radically from conventional interpreta- 
tions of the social history of the period; 

supplements his study by a careful and 
independent analysis of the interpreta- 
tions of incipient industrialism of Marx, 
the British “Socialist” historians [the 
inverted commas are the reviewer’s] and 
of F. A. Hayek, with his collaborators 
T. S. Ashton, W. H. Hutt and others, 
who have reacted against the gloomy 
interpretations of capitalist history of the 
two other schools’. He gives us some 300 
pages of analysis and synthesis, in addi- 
tion to his theoretical and methodological 
explanations, and it is no overstatement 
to say that this work is independent, 
impressive and continuously stimulating. 
At last, at long last one may say, we have 
a thoroughly disciplined examination in 
terms of basic social institutions and the 
lives of those involved in them, and in 
terms of the derivation, directions and 
meanings of public policy, which makes 
the polemics of recent years look singu- 
larly old-fashioned, if not futile. Perhaps 
the tendency to construct, and recon- 
struct, historical apologia will cease to 
fascinate budding academics and they 
will find new points of departure in 
Smelser’s meaningful — on Pres- 
sures on the Famil of Labour 
(Chapter IX) cal eae Symptoms of Disturb- 
ance in the Family (Chapter X), and in the 
chapters, full of new points of departure, 
on factory legislation in its influence upon 

the family structure which led to a differ- 
entialism more in harmony with the new 
industrial world (Chapter XI), and on 
the new conditions of employment, from 
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which emerge into full historical daylight 
the ‘new’ institutions of trade union, 
friendly society, loan society, savings 
bank and co-operative (Chapter XII). 
In each of these chapters the author’s 
method, the scrupulosity of his scholar- 
ship, and the independence of his thought 
give illuminating results: these subjects, 
treated functionally, show how the larger 
organizations, following ‘the steps of dis- 
satisfaction, disturbance, handling and 
channelling, etc.’, in their course of 
development, come to include in their 
scope of influence and action the control 
of plant conditions, the attainment of 
‘fringe’ benefits not directly translatable 
into wage receipts, limitation or defini- 
tion of the master’s authority, and such 
social developments as the elaboration of 
worker’s solidarity, organizational auto- 
nomy, and the capacity to generate, 
diffuse and utilize for pressure purposes 
the new ideas they derived from their 
day-to-day efforts to modify and master 
their industrial environment. 

There are brought together in this 
seminal study the new interpretations of 
‘sociological history’ at its freshest and 
liveliest. It is no mark of criticism to ask 
for more. When will some unjaded 


scholar gather together the comparative 


phenomena of other industries to set side 
by side with this? Whenshall we have some 
new start on the history of family and 
marriage systems in the different regions 
of Britain? When, too, will someone essay 
the social analysis of the first three or 
four decades of Queen Victoria’s reign— 
the political decline of the territorial 
aristocracy, the implanting upon the 
nouveau monde of the nities execu- 

tive of industrialization of the mores of the 
gentry and its consequence in political 
atrophy and the paralysis of govern- 
mental initiative, central and local? But 
it will be enough perhaps, instead of ask- 
ing for more, to affirm that Dr. Smelser 
has, by the variety and freshness of his 
book, carved out an unanswerable case 
for the maintenance and enlargement of 
social history in its own right as integral 
to sociological study. How often has it 
been said that history is the sociologist’s 
raw material. This is a model study of 
how to make it so. H. L. BEALES 


A Social History of the Navy 1793-1815 by 
MICHAEL Lewis. Allen and Unwin, 
1960. 467 pp. 425. 

Sir Winston Cuurcuitt, as First Lord 
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of the Admiralty, on being told that a 

1 of his was against all the tradi- 
tions of the Navy, is alleged to have 
riposted with: ‘Pah! What are the tradi- 
tions of the Navy? Drink, lice, sodomy— 
and the lash!’ He might, if he had been 
thinking of the year 1797, have added 
mutiny, for good measure. It is a pungent 
and persistent legend. The great value of 
Professor Michael Lewis’s book is that it 
provides a clear insight into the life of 
the Navy in its most famous and effective 
years, enabling us to see with real assur- 
ance the degree to which truth has been 
distorted to make the ‘drink, lice, sodomy’ 
caricature. 

Professor Lewis’s methods themselves 
inspire much confidence. He combines a 
systematic analysis of the main statistical 
sources available with illumination by 
skilfully-chosen, vivid examples. No 
scholar of our time can draw, for his ex- 
amples, upon a greater accumulation of 
knowledge of the life at sea in H.M. 
ships. So that although some of the ana- 
lytical passages make stiff reading, and 
from time to time the text actually gives 
way to a couple of pages of tables or to 
a graph, the reader’s interest is kept con- 
stantly alive by the author’s masterly use 
of quotations, and incidentally by the 
aptness of his forty-three well-reproduced 
pictures. (It would perhaps have been 
more proper if the note on the jacket- 
design, T. Hearne’s drawing of the deck 
of the Deal Castle, contained the addi- 
tional information that the fat goat and 
other livestock in the foreground were 
for the benefit of the captain’s table, and 
that the date of the drawing is 1775.) 

The scheme of the work, appropriate 
to its title, is not a year-by-year chronicle 
of social change in the navy, but a des- 
cription stage by stage of the careers of 
the various types of people who manned 
the ships, on quarter-deck or lower-deck, 
and from cradle to grave. Part I deals 
with their origins, social and geo- 
graphical. The next Part deals with the 
means, voluntary and involuntary, by 
which they entered the Navy. Part III 
outlines their various prospects at all 
levels, in conditions of service, promo- 
tions and rewards. The last part counts 
the cost in ships and lives and examines 
the different causes of loss. 

The two main sources for Professor 
Lewis’s basic task of social classification 
are John Marshall’s Royal Naval Biography, 
1825, eleven volumes of 450 pp., and 
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William O’Byrne’s Naval Biographical 
Dictionary, 1849, a reference-book of 
1,400 pp. Using these, he is able to base 
his conclusions on the family-background 
of the officers of his period upon a sample 
of 1,800. He is well aware of the limita- 
tions of this sample, and states his belief 
—it can never be more—that ‘had every 
officer of “business and commerce” 
affinities come out boldly with the infor- 
mation, that category would have been 
the largest of all’. Professor Lewis has 
managed to identify 120 working-class 
officers among his sample. As to the 
parentage of the men who never reached 
the quarter-deck, it looks as if three out 
of four probably came from seafaring 
families. Here Professor Lewis is content 
to generalize, and reasonably. But a class 
of records that he never touches, and that 
might well help to substantiate some of 
his conclusions, are the local records in 
parish-registers and memorial-stones and 
—increasingly— in local record offices all 
over Britain. 

Professor Lewis is clear-eyed on the 
need both for impressment of seamen and 
for the Quota System of 1796, whereby 
all counties, cities and towns had to 
supply a number proportionate to the 
size of their population. One of Admiral 
Duncan’s recorded comments on the 
mutiny of ’97 was: ‘the quota-men have 
been at the bottom of this.’ Professor 
Lewis examines the various ways in 
which this was true, and makes the 
original remark that ‘one of the few items 
on the credit side of the Quota’s account 
was that it induced the real seamen to 
assert their rights when they did’. 

The section on prospects, conditions 
of service and rewards is perhaps the 
most revealing of the book. We are shown 
the normal expectation of promotion, 
which was more often through the inter- 
est of the Captain than through purely 
political jobbery. There are valuable 
reflections on the ship as ‘a self-contained, 
indeed a self-centred, community, like, 
say, a lonely village’. It is clear, once 
more, that the happiness or misery of the 
ship (like that of the regiment, or the 
school or the family) usually depended 
on the qualities of its captain. No par- 
ticular inducement to serve is revealed 
by the pay-tables. ‘If everyone had had 
a sporting chance of reaching flag-rank 
no doubt it would have been different.’ 
Women were usually allowed on board 


when the ship was in port: a good captain 
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made a woman ‘as it were, a reward for 
a good seaman’. Captain Patrick Camp- 
bell used the steady flow of prize-pay- 
ments to keep his men happy on long 
operational cruises. There was much to 
make up for. Nearly 30,000 trusses for 
rupture were issued 1808-15, despite a 
lightening of the loads to be carried. And 
disease continued to deal much more 
death than the various other perils of the 
sea; very much more than the enemy. 
Professor Lewis has confined himself 
to those aspects of social history for which 
fairly precise records are available. In 
dealing with the important question of 


‘religion, for example, he keeps largely to 


the appointments of chaplains and to 
some observations on their remarkable 
scarcity. He does not refer to the astonish- 
ment of the French prisoners at the 
naturalness and decorum of the service 
on board Nelson’s ship immediately after 
the infernal battle of the Nile. And he, 
perhaps wisely, shears away from such 
speculative topics as the motive force of 
patriotism. His description of life on the 
main-deck is vivid, and one would have 
liked some references to the relevant 
shanties. Surely those last surviving ex- 
amples of labour-song were not confined 
to the merchantmen? 
NORMAN SCARFE 


The Lore and Language of Schoolchildren by 
IONA and PETER opte. Clarendon Press, 
1959. Xvull + 417 pp. 355. 

Tus book presents a most detailed and 

comprehensive collection of the oral lore 

of the child and the early adolescent in 
contemporary Britain. The material was 

gathered, mainly, but not wholly, by 
ceatinns from seventy non fee-paying 
schools. The authors, however, believe 
that the collection is representative of the 
child population. The oral traditions of 
children in fee paying schools and the 
language use of delinquents are excluded. 

The language use of children in residen- 

tial institutions is not represented. The 

material is classified under such headings 
as ‘Guile’, ‘Partisanship’, “The Child and 

Authority’, ‘The Code of Oral Legis- 


lation’ and gives an overwhelming im- 
pression of the all-pervasiveness of the 
speech form used by a child in his peer 
group. The classification has been used 
for the purposes of description and pro- 
vides a linguistic inventory of an age 
grade from five to fifteen years. Especi- 
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ally interesting are the maps which shew 
the regional distribution of the chief con- 
tributing schools and the areas where 
special terms, rituals and games are to be 
found. It would have been of great socio- 
logical interest if the material had been 
organized along sex, age and class lines 
but this was not the intention of the 
authors. There can be no doubt that this 
book provides social scientists with a 
unique source of reference which is of 
significance to students of sub-cultures, 
child development and dynamic psycho- 


logy. 

A big problem is presented. What is 
the significance of the material? How can 
it be analysed? Upon what does it throw 
light? Two courses are open. One can 
either examine the material in the light 
of the Opies’ classification which would 
lead to an examination of the speech con- 
tents associated with particular games, 
rituals and special relationships, or one 
can discuss the psychological and socio- 
logical implications of the dominant mode 
of the speech. To do the latter may do an 
injustice to the richness of the material 
and the scholarship of the authors, but 
it might provide an illustration of the 
general significance of the book to social 
scientists. 

A distinction can be made between 
speech which is specially created to fit 
a particular referent which an individual 
uniquely coins to designate an experi- 
ence, and speech which consists of attach- 
ing ‘ready-made’ words, phrases and 
sequences as tags or social counters to 
particular contexts. The latter, according 
to Dr. Eisler, is fluent speech resulting 
from an habitual combination of words 
often shared by a language community 
and is more or less automatic; whilst the 
former consists of speech in which the 
sequences cease to be a matter of com- 
mon or shared conditioning and become 
highly individual and unexpected. A dis- 
cussion about the weather or the opening 
conversational gambit at a cocktail party 
consists of habitual automatic sequences. 
These utterances indicate the exchange 

social counters 

ed as moves in a 

It is clear that an individual shifts from 
one usage to another depending upon the 
social context of the communication, but 
there well may be a series of linked social 
contexts where one form of usage is 
dominant. Put another way, certain 
forms of social organization, social struc- 
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tures, may be epitomized by one domin- 
ant mode of language use rather than 
another. The Opies have given us a most 
systematic and well documented study of 
a speech process which is a function of a 
particular type of sub-culture. 

There is, it is thought, a dynamic inter- 
action between the speech form learned, 
the experiences organized by it and sub- 
sequent behaviour. The experience of a 
speaker is conditioned and differentiated 
by and through his language. Spoken 
language is a process and processing phe- 
nomena and is the major means by which 
an individual becomes self-regulating. 
An analysis of the typical, dominant 
speech mode learned should give im- 
portant insights into the psychological 
effects of linguistic processing and the 
inter-relationships with the social struc- 
ture which conditions and limits the form 
of the usage. 

The language of children used in the 
peer group bears all the hall marks of 
old, practised, well speech. 
The speech is not specially created by the 
child, except by the innovators, rather 
the child’s task is to learn, when and how 
to apply the sequence appropriately and 
adroitly. The knowledge of the lexicon is, 
in itself, inadequate. What counts is the 
correct choice of situation, the timing, 
tone and fitness of a term. The child 
when he acquires the language learns to 
emit and answer a series of si both 
verbal and expressive, which indicate to 
others the adequacy of his sensitivity to 
the norms of his sub-culture. And this 
adequacy is revealed every time he 
speaks. The appropriateness of the child’s 
behaviour is thus conditioned to a wide 
variety of situations by means of the 
vehicle of communication. It is a lan- 
guage which continuously signals the 
normative ements of the group 
rather than the individuated experiences 
of its members. The speech mode is a 
public language in its pure form. 

The language does not facilitate the 
unique verbalization of subjective intent. 
Its use reinforces solidarity with the 
group, its functions, roles and aims. Cer- 
tain individual mio arte which if they 
appeared, would threaten the solidarity 
of the group, are channelled via the lan- 
guage and rendered innocuous. For ex- 
ample, the bright child, according to the 


his individuality not through the creation 
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of speech which is unique to him but 
through his selection from a set of 
social/public terms and by expressive 
means. The automatic character of the 
verbal sequences allows for a high level 
of emotional excitation which can be 
triggered off by apparently innocuous 
stimuli, a passer-by, a pimple on a face, 
a different pair of socks, a name; in fact 
anything which signals difference or 
uniqueness or violates an implicit norm 
of ‘average expectancy’. 

Because the speech is public, the lan- 
guage of a group not of an individual, the 
terms are global, direct, concrete and 
activity dominated and refer to a class 
of contents rather than to a specific one, 
e.g. teachers, cowards, adults, school 
dinners, gluttons, etc. A fundamental 
characteristic of the language despite its 
apparent warmth and vitality is that it is 
impersonal in the literal sense of the term. 
It is this very impersonality which en- 
ables the child or young adolescent to 
operate with savage and unfeeling terms 
quite freely, without a sense of guilt 
and shame and also releases behaviour 
in accordance with these terms. Respect- 
able figures or institutions may be cari- 
catured, denigrated, slandered quite 
happily with joyous unconcern. Other 
members of the group may be treated 
mercilessly or with great sentimentality. 
The Opies have gathered a rich variety 
of material illustrating these points. 

The impersonality insulates or protects 
the child from responsibility or guilt for 
what he has said or done. A whole range 
of verbal behaviour and actions are made 
possible, particularly anti-person be- 
haviour. Of equal importance, the im- 
personality opens the way for rigid adher- 
ence to standards and ritualization which 
reinforce almost a tribal, mechanical 
solidarity. This channels and focuses the 
high emotional level which the use of the 
language itself helps to create. The im- 
personality may serve other, psychologic- 
ally important, functions. The rhymes 
and catch-phrases to do with eating, sex, 
death, unpopular children are stark and 
revolting to an adult. The words and 
rhymes are not the child’s own words, not 
specifically created by him, but are taken 
preteen 2 en 

es of the implications 
i het e is saying. His fears and 
anxieties are in this way expressed whilst 
he is safely insulated from personal con- 
cern and retribution. It is not surprising 
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to find that some referents which might 
normally arouse tender feelings are given 
tough terms. These feelings may, of 
course, be expressed, but in a prescribed 
manner and in a prescribed context. 

The language use makes the child 
sensitive to the significance of role and 
status and also to the customary relation- 
ships connecting and legitimizing the 
social positions within his peer group. 
As the Opies say, the language is a friend 
of tradition and in many respects is un- 
democratic. Mechanical means are used 
for the settling of disputes, reconcilia- 
tions, extracting promises, obtaining 
secrecy and choosing. A word at the right 
time secures or revokes ownership. 
Magical forces, omniscient acts are 
readily incorporated into the stream of 
activity. The cognitive and affective im- 
plications of the speech form narrows but 
intensifies the range of stimuli to which 
the child and young adolescent learns to 
respond. At the same time it introduces 
another range of potential behaviour 
which may be actualized and controlled 
within a highly organized, rigid, explicit 
structure, so making a predictable and 
secure world, distinct and cut off from 
the shifting and ex realm of the 
adult world which the child, in another 
sphere, is trying to master. 

The speech form does not ‘cause’ the 
sub-culture. The former is a function of 
the latter. As the Opies say, the child 
learns his society through the language 
and in its use a form of social tie is pro- 
gressively strengthened. It is as well to 
remember how different the behaviour 
of the child is when he is not among his 
peers. 

One can only outline how rich the 
material presented by the Opies is, in 
rhymes, oral codes, methods of recon- 
ciliations and decision making, including 
many historical and international com- 
parisons; in fact the whole minutiae of 
the world of the peer group. It would be 
interesting to compare this material with 
the language use of members of combat 
units in the armed services and, if we 
possessed it, anthropological linguistic 
data for similar age grades drawn from 

non-literate peoples. Especially interest- 
ing is a conclusion of the Opies that 
despite the increase in the and 


intensity of the mass media, the oral lore 
of children remains, on the whole, stub- 
bornly traditional in form and content. 
This is not what one is led to expect by 
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those who are manning the bastions of 
literary culture. Perhaps this book offers 
a means of judging the extent to which 
mass culture is successful in depth and of 
indicating the age group which is most 
susceptible to its influence. Certainly it 
would seem that it is the middle and late 
adolescent rather than the younger child. 

The Opies have shown, among many 
things, what an invaluable aid to the 
understanding of groups and individuals 
is the study of language behaviour. There 
is to be a further volume, a collection of 
street and playground games, which 
should be of equal interest. One final 
word, it is sad that so rich a vein of 
material should have been overlooked, 
by sociologists and psychologists for so 
long. 

BASIL BERNSTEIN 


Growing Up in Newcastle upon Tyne by 
F. J. W. MILLER, 8. D. M. COURT, W. 8. 
WALTON and £. G. KNOX. Nuffield 
Foundation (O.U.P.), 1960. 392 pp. 
255. net. 


Tuis is the second volume dealing with 
an inquiry, largely inspired by the late 
Sir James Spence and supported by the 
Nuffield Foundation, originally designed 
to define the pattern and extent of illness 
during early childhood in Newcastle 
upon Tyne. The authors describe the 
present study as a contribution towards 
understanding the needs of families in 
sickness and in health; it is based on the 
847 of 1,142 infants born in the city be- 
tween 1st May and goth June, 1947, who 
were still alive and under observation at 
the end of their 5th year, 49 having died, 
239 families removed from the area and 
7—a small number—preferring not to 
participate in the study. 

The families to which these children 
belonged numbered 4,000 people, rather 
more than their share drawn from the 
Registrar-General’s Social Classes IV 
and V. In 1947, 30 per cent of these 
families were living in ov ed 
houses and 14 per cent in houses judged 
unfit for habitation by the City Health 
Department, but 5 years later housing 
conditions showed considerable improve- 
ment, only 56 per cent of the families 
living then in the same accommodation 
as they had occupied in 1947. Families 
in Council houses rarely moved to other 
types of : ‘In the great majority 
the effect ew housing on family life 

M 
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was clear and beneficial.’ The period of 
the study was one of low unemployment 
and, a new phenomenon on Tyneside, 
increasingly large numbers of married 
women went out to work. During the 
pre-school years of the children studied, 
28 per cent of the mothers worked in full 
or part-time employment—mostly to 
maintain living standards in a time of 
rising prices, a solitary one solely because 
she enjoyed it—yet only 103 of the 847 
children attended a day nursery, a resi- 
dential nursery or lay centre; the 
authors were caantieed to find that the 
Ministry of Labour, while keeping 
records of the number of women in 
industry, did not know how many had 
families or what provision was made 
for the care of the children while the 
mother was away from home: they think 
that one Ministry should be charged with 
responsibility for family requirements 
and for housing, health and social wel- 
fare. 

Over the period of 5 years the number 
of ‘significant incidents of illness’ aver- 
aged 10 per child; of these about 80 per 
cent were infective illnesses, respiratory 
infections (including whooping cough) 
accounting for 61 per cent; the acute 
infective fevers (measles, etc.) for 15 per 
cent; and alimentary infections for 11 per 
cent. The occurrence of the ‘immunizing 
diseases’ was little affected by social 

, but some other conditions 
—such as accidents, eneuresis and squints 
—had strong and multiple correlations 
with the social environment as a whole. 
Of 732 accidents, 316 involved falls, 
131 burns or scalds, and 62 resulted from 
traffic. The behaviour of 69 children was 
the subject of repeated comment by their 
parents and in, 36 of these cases the dis- 
turbance was pronounced and continued 
beyond the fifth year. 

Families were found to fall short of 
acceptable standards in three ways, 
which often co-existed—loss of parental 
care, temporary, partial or permanent; 
failure to yee = adequate food or 
proper clothing and feeding arrange- 
ments; and by the occurrence of break- 
down so extensive and persistent that 
they were a continuing burden to their 
neighbours and made excessive demands 
upon the social services and financial 
resources of the yop Looked at 
from this angle, 4 cent of families 
wune Solin nea verse score; 53 per 
cent had at least one adverse factor and 
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8-3 per cent were deeply involved in all 
three factors. 

The authors present a depressing pic- 
ture of the expected disabilities of 5,000 
Newcastle children entering school, the 
list including 250 with severe speech 
defects, 200 with behaviour disorders, 
250 with squints, 450 with eneuresis, 120 
with otorrhoea and 30 with recurrent fits, 
though admittedly there is considerable 
overlap of these disabilities. 

With the great advances that have 
taken place in recent years, parents can 
now expect to rear children who survive 
the first week of life; after that most 
causes of death have strong associations 
with adverse social factors and further 
reduction in mortality presents social as 
well as medical problems. When illness 
develops in a growing child the pattern 
and outcome are influenced by the child’s 
environment as well as by the particular 
agents of infection or injury. Much per- 
manent handicap and disability remains, 
as well as a considerable amount of dis- 
turbed behaviour; further improvement 
here depends primarily on the parents, 
with such help as the doctor can give 
them. The family should remain the 
primary social unit of a free society, and 
family needs and problems often call for 
highly skilled personal help, such as the 
clergyman or doctor can give: “The major 
need of our society is for improved stan- 
dards of responsible family behaviour.’ 

There is much of interest for the socio- 
logist in this book. 

T. FERGUSON 


A Chinese Village in Early Communist Tran- 
sition by c. K. YANG. The Technology 
Press, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology (O.U.P.), 1960. xii + 284 pp. 
52s. 

Cua is almost author-proof. It appeals 

through poor writing, faulty observation, 

and warped judgment to an abiding curi- 
osity. How did this monumental civiliza- 
tion work and in what shape does it 
survive? Books on it proliferate and are 
read. Professor Yang’s contribution will 
be more than read—it will be sucked dry 
by people searching for material on both 
traditional village structure in the South 
and the fate of rural society under Com- 
munism. The blurb is inaccurate in its 
claim that this is the first work of its kind 
(for the Crooks’ ion in a Chinese 


Village preceded it), but it does well to 
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stress the unusual range covered by 
Professor Yang. 

The village in question lies a short 
distance from Canton. Here in 1948 Pro- 
fessor Yang arrived with a group of 
students of sociology to make a study. 
They had been at work for a year when 
the Communists entered the local scene, 
after which they managed somehow to 
carry on for a further two years. All their 
records had to be left behind in mainland 
China, the field information in the book 
being ‘reproduced from memory in 1952’. 
Whose memory? one asks, for Professor 
Yang is extremely vague about his col- 
leagues, although doubtless for good 
reasons. It is a pity that no more has been 
said on the conditions and methods of 
field investigation, because as matters 
stand one is puzzled to know whether the 
deficiencies in the account are due to 
lapses in (single? collective?) memory or 
to inadequacies in the inquiry itself. 

Nearly the first half of the book is 
taken up with an account of the village 
as it was before the advent of Commun- 
ism. This is a storehouse of valuable data 
on economic life. Indeed, the economic 
aspect of village affairs dominates the 
account to such an extent that one might 
suspect that the field work, although done 
in the name of sociology, was in fact 
mainly concerned with problems of liveli- 
hood. There are chapters on kinship, the 
local political system, and the class struc- 
ture; these contain some very important 
points of fact and interpretation, but they 
are spoilt by what appears to be an in- 
difference to the considerable body of 
writing on these themes. (What is one to 
make of a passage on exogamy that 
speaks of ‘the eugenic nature of the 
problem as discussed by writers on other 
occasions’?) 

We then turn to the story of the village 
under the first impact of Communism. 
Detailing and analysing the economic 
and political changes to flow from the 
imposition of a radically new system of 
control, Professor Yang gives us an in- 
structive, sober, and remarkably dispas- 
sionate account. It is full of sound sense 
and free of dramatics. As an eye-witness 
account it is to be laid up as a treasure. 
In it we have a clear picture of the early 
phase of a process in which the relative 
autonomy of a village community is 
broken down and its internal balance of 
power shifted in relation to the new 
centralism. 
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And here the story should have ended. 
But Professor Yang goes on for another 
sixty-odd pages to talk about what prob- 
ably happened after his departure, using 
newspaper and other reports about 
general conditions and changes. His 
justification appears to be that if the field 
data on the village ‘serve as a micro- 
cosmic reflection of the macrocosm, the 
macrocosmic picture of the nation and 
the region may similarly show the general 
nature of the political and economic 
force to which the village was subjected’. 
It strikes me as a lame argument. At any 
rate, the chapters to which it has given rise 
leave the reader at the end of the book 
in the realm of generalities (to deal with 
which Professor Yang does not seem 
especially equipped) instead of the pal- 
pable reality of the village on which 
Professor Yang is the expert. 

MAURICE FREEDMAN 


The Problem of Delinquency. Edited by 
SHELDON GLUECK. Oxford University 
Press, 1959. xvi + 1,183 pp. 60s. 


Tuis is another of those mammoth col- 
lections of previously published materials 
by various authors which they are in the 
habit of preparing on the other side of 
the Atlantic for use as student’s texts. 
Professor Glueck’s professed aim, as 
declared in the Preface, is to provide ‘a 
set of materials that is eclectic and far- 
ranging in respect of the causes of delin- 
quency, its treatment and prevention, 
and at the same time takes account of 
the legal problems inherent in society’s 
efforts to cope with its maladjusted 
youngsters’. The book is intended for use 
in training law students as well as social 
workers and those who will join the cor- 
rectional services in one capacity or an- 
other, and it is the editor’s desire to 
present a catholic selection of materials 
showing ‘the multiple forces and factors 
that must be considered in any realistic 
approach to the delinquency problem’, 
and to avoid that kind of professional 

ism which has so often been 
evident in this field when particular 
scholars approach the subject from a 
particular angle dictated by their own 
initial discipline. 

It is legitimate in reviewing a work of 
this sort to inquire how far it accom- 
plishes its professed aim. Are the materials 

ted a catholic selection, and how 
are the multiple forces and factors 
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fairly and evenly surveyed? Is profes- 
sional parochialism avoided? For surely 
it is by the standards which the editor 
sets for himself that the result should be 
measured. The general answer to these 
questions is a qualified yes. 

The general plan of the book is to 
divide the subject into four parts. Part 
One deals with Incidence and Causation, 
Part Two with the Juvenile Court and 
the Law, Part Three with Treatment of 
Offenders, and Part Four with Preven- 
tion of Delinquency. Within each part 
there are a number of Sections, and with- 
in each Section there are a number of 
Chapters, each chapter being prefaced 
by an editorial note of varying length 
outlining and commenting upon the 
various materials abstracted. There are 
no less than 186 extracts from over a 
hundred different contributorsin the 1,147 
pages of text. There is a list of contribu- 
tors and their qualifications, and a com- 
prehensive index. The materials are 
chosen from a wide variety of periodicals, 
mostly American, and there are extracts 
from some fifty legal decisions on juvenile 
delinquency, all American. Extracts 
from books have been limited to the 
works of the Gluecks. 

The present reviewer has no quarrel 
with the general plan of the book, nor 
with the organization of the Sections and 
Chapters, which do ensure that a multi- 
factor approach is cultivated by the 
reader. But there are some serious limita- 
tions to the content of the Chapters. 
There is a disappointingly sparing use 
of British authors, which makes the claim 
to catholicity wear pretty thin at times. 
Only three British writers appear in the 
list of contributors, as far as can be seen, 
and these are Dr. Charles ing, on 
Lombroso, and Dr. John Spencer and 
Dr. Grygier on the Probation Hostel in 
England. It is true that there is an ex- 
tract from the Children and Young Per- 
sons Act, 1933, but why no reference to 
any of the literature on juvenile offen- 
ders? Surely some extracts could have 
been made from Mannheim, Grunhut, 
John Mays, or Ferguson? 

Another criticism is that there is a 
— to over-emphasize the Gluecks’ 
own work on prediction, and to ignore 
the work of others in this area, also to 
pay too little attention to the criticism 
of their own work by others which has 
appeared in various learned publications. 
The present volume is no exception to 
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this general tendency on the part of the 
Gluecks, unfortunately, and the picture 
presented is peculiarly one-sided. It is 
true that ten lines are given, in the edi- 
torial note toChapter 32, to Albert Reiss’s 
criticism of the prediction tables pub- 
lished in Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency. 
But this is only to give the editor the 
opportunity to reply at length (54 lines) 
to the criticism. Perhaps it was too much 
to hope that in a single chapter of only 
46 pages there would be some reference 
to other prediction researches. Neverthe- 
less it seems to this reviewer a little odd 
to claim to achieve catholicity of choice 
and avoidance of professional parochial- 
ism on this evidence. 
J. E. HALL WILLIAMS 


The Criminal Prosecution in England by sir 
PATRICK DEVLIN. Oxford University 
Press, 1960. viii + 118 pp. 15s. 

It is not very often that an English High 
Court judge steps down from the Bench 
and delivers himself of his views on some 
aspect of our law, but when this does 
occur there are two certainties; one is 
that the judge is somewhat exceptional, 
the other is that the book is somewhat 
remarkable. Both these expectations are 
confirmed by the present instance. Sir 
Patrick Devlin delivered these lectures at 
Yale University in September 1957, and 
they were published in America in the 
following year. Now we have an English 
edition in which the material has been 
brought up to date with some references 
to recent cases. This is indeed a little 
masterpiece. 

The book is concerned with the in- 
vestigation and prosecution of crime 
from the time when a person comes under 
suspicion and is questioned by the police 
right up to the trial itself. The respective 
rights and duties of the Crown and its 
agents and of the accused and his repre- 
sentatives are carefully examined and 
subjected to the author’s critical gaze. 
Much of the discussion is rather technical 
and lawyer’s stuff: the complicated steps 
in the legal procedure are most lucidly 
explai to provide what must be one 


of the best available accounts of the prac- 
tice in these matters. But at the same time 
there is much here that is of general 
interest too, and which the intelligent 
lay reader may find absorbing and 
enlightening. 

The present concern about the activi- 
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ties of the police in investigating crime 
and questioning suspects lends added 
interest to the description of the way the 
police behave, as seen by the learned 
author. If there is one complaint against 
the book, it is that this account is unduly 
complacent and uncritical about what 
goes on. If it were true that the police 
always act quasi-judicially, as the judge 
believes is normally the case, one might 
be content, but even he is forced to admit 
that there are unfortunate exceptions. 
All the same, the careful reader of Sir 
Patrick’s book will realize how difficult 
it is to prescribe the remedy without en- 
dangering the very foundations of the 
system. For making this much clear we 
must be truly grateful. 
J. E. HALL WILLIAMS 


Top Leadership, U.S.A. by FLOYD HUNTER. 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1959 (O.U.P.). xvi + 268 pp. 48s. 


Tue sub-title of this book might well 
have been:—empirical inquiry in a cul- 
de-sac. Professor Floyd Hunter has put a 
great deal of effort into its making. He 
drew up long lists of top men in American 
society and modified them in discussion 
with the top men in American society. He 
travelled all over the United States inter- 
viewing them—a map of his itinerary is 
included—and he discovered that on the 
whole those who were thought to be 
influential men in American national 
affairs were very well acquainted with 
one another, whereas those who were 
much less well known were usually only 
influential locally. He also discovered 
that the top men in the U.S.A., other 
than those directly engaged in political 
administration, were only intermittently 
concerned with national affairs. Most of 
the time they were busy, getting on in 
their vocations and ing money. But 
when they took time off from business in 
order to pursue some national, political 
objective, they threw their whole ener- 
gies into it, employing personal contacts 
and their intimate knowledge of which 
of the other top men would be prepared 
to pull the same way with them and 
would be effective in doing so. 

Of course, it is only fair to Professor 
Hunter to add that in this study he had 
only a limited aim in mind. He wanted to 
‘explore’ what he calls ‘the hypothesis 
that a power structure exists in concretely 
definable terms at the national level of 
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affairs’, and the book is largely an auto- 
biographical account of how he went 
about it; but it is not at all clear why he 
went to all the trouble in the first place; 
nor is it clear that he has added anything 
to what a competent journalist or novelist 
might have written, apart from the 
meticulous emphasis in ensuring that the 
list of top men was correct. Indeed, since 
Professor Hunter ignores the whole issue 
of social stratification and the extent to 
which kinship networks in a socially 
stratified society maintain the power 
structure, it is likely that a good novel 
would tell us more. It is surely time that 
empirical sociologists who eschew theory 
learned that in this field at least there is 
no substitute for quantification, since this 
is the only advantage which systematic 
inquiry possesses over more impression- 
istic methods of obtaining ‘insight’. How- 
ever, no doubt other researchers will find 
Professor Hunter’s lists of powerful men 
and organizations in American society 
useful, although whether they are worth 
paying $6 for is another matter. 
J. A. BANKS 


A New Approach to Industrial Democracy by 
H. A. CLEGG. Blackwell, Oxford, 1960. 
viii + 140 pp. 18s. 6d. 

Tuis book is an attempt, on the part of 
one of the participants, to systematize the 
ideas emerging from the many contribu- 
tions submitted to the 1958 Vienna Con- 
ference on ‘Workers’ Participation in 
Management’, organized by the Congress 
for Cultural Freedom. In the words of 
the blurb, “This essay reviews the ideas of 
the past and the experience of new insti- 
tutions in a number of countries. It then 
sets out a theory which attempts to draw 
together strands from both of these (and 
also something of the contribution of 
modern sociology) into a general explana- 
tion of the subject.’ 

The author’s review of past and present 
developments is a worthy, if necessarily 
brief, conspectus. There is a good his- 
torical summary of the movements for 
workers’ control and syndicalism, which 
are integrated into the wider context of 
political theory. There follows an analysis 
of more recent experiments, such as joint 
consultation in Britain, co-determination 
in W. Germany, and works councils in 
Jugo-Slavia. Throughout all this the 
treatment is systematic and the style 
lucid, making it a very useful introduc- 
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tory text. The only theoretical shortcom- 
ing in all this is that the analytical 
distinction between management-union 
relations and developments internal to 
the firm, like joint consultation, is not 
drawn with sufficient clarity; similarly, 
personnel management is seen, rather 
overwhelmingly, as an aid to collective 
bargaining, although many personnel 
managers don’t bargain and many repre- 
sent simply a counter-appeal, from the 
management side, to the loyalty of the 
employee. But overall the treatment is 
stimulating and useful. 

In comparison, the author’s ‘New 
Approach’, in his conclusions, is dis- 
appointing. It is a restatement of prin- 
ciples on fairly conventional lines; in his 
own words, ‘Industrial democracy must 
for the most part confine itself to protect- 
ing rights and interests’. So we must con- 
centrate on collective bargaining, plus 
the ‘collective contract’—a reference to 
the Tavistock Institute’s advocacy of 
semi-autonomous working groups in 
the coal industry—although the author 
recognizes that the possibility of extend- 
ing the latter is very limited. This is not 
a novel conclusion, although it is one 
with which, in general terms, this re- 
viewer agrees. What is important, and 
what the author does not tackle, is how 
to make ‘the protection of rights and 
interests’ at plant level a reality, at least 
in those many firms where at the moment 
the development of effective inter-group 
relations is inhibited by the nebulae and 
niceties of ‘joint consultation’. 

W. H. SCOTT 


Apprenticeship by KATE LIEPMANN. Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, 1960. 214 pp. 
235. 

Untii comparatively recently the adoles- 

cent group in employment has been the 

‘forgotten army’. Nobody has bothered 

very much about the young people who 

are not clever enough or not willing to 
take advantage of the increased educa- 
tional facilities made available since the 
end of the war; yet these are the great 
majority. Three-quarters of the boys and 
girls leave school at the legal minimum 
age and enter the world of work. Two- 
thirds of the boys and almost all the girls 
go into jobs that are rated as unskilled 
or semi-skilled, i.e. jobs for which no 
training is reser eve and only about 
one-third of the boys become learners or 
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apprentices and later qualify as skilled 
craftsmen. How are these latter 
selected? Who teaches them their jobs? 
How adequate is the instruction? What 
happens to those not selected for training 
but who wish to do something other than 
unskilled work? How far is the present 
system suited to modern needs in ensur- 
ing a supply of well-qualified Ss 
for the continually changing needs of 
industry? 

The existence of a number of collec- 
tively agreed apprenticeship schemes has 
allowed the majority of people to assume 
that all is well without giving much 
thought to the matter, and it is only the 
prospect of the rapid increase in the 
number of young people emerging into 
the field of employment that has aroused 
general interest. 

But these are questions that are worth 

ing even if there were no bulge— 
though the increase in numbers makes it 
more urgent to answer them quickly. Dr. 
Liepmann’s book is a contribution to this 
problem. She has made a detailed study 
of the systems in operation in the most 
important industries in Bristol and the 
surrounding area, and the picture she 
paints is not such as to give much satis- 
faction or to justify complacency. The 
rigidity and inflexibility of most schemes, 
the irrational insistence on arbitrary age 
limits, the paucity of suitable instruction 
either on the shop floor or in the technical 
classes, and the complete lack of any test 
of competence of those admitted to the 
rank of qualified skilled workers are fea- 
tures of a situation which must cause 
disquiet both to those whose concern is 
primarily with the supply of skilled man- 
power for industry and to those who 
deplore the waste of potential ability 
among young people. 

Much of the detailed material set forth 
by Dr. Liepmann is already familiar 
from the enquiries of recent investigators; 
but she breaks new ground, first in her 
analysis of the more complex grading of 
apprenticeship that has developed in the 

engineering industry, and secondly in her 
study of the difficulties of the position of 
the boy in a rural area who has the 
ability to train for jobs which are not 
carried on in his locality. It might per- 
haps have been more constructive to ex- 
pand these subjects at the cost of omitting 
much information which is already easily 
accessible, but all that she says is worthy 
of serious consideration. 


Zest 
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In her final chapter Dr. Liepmann’s 
summary of the shortcomings of the 
present methods lead her to the con- 
clusion that training for skill should be 
taken out of the hands of industry and 
become the responsibility of the State. 
This would involve so profound a change 
in accepted practice that it requires much 
more detailed discussion than Dr. Liep- 
mann has given it. The report of the Carr 
Committee, tentative as were most of its 
recommendations, might have provided 
a landmark, for in it for the first time, 
both representatives of the employers and 
of the unions signed a document which 
criticized the inflexibility and inadequacy 
of present training schemes and agreed 
that changes should be introduced. Un- 
fortunately, only a very tiny mouse has 
emerged from all this in the setting up of 
the Industrial Training Council with its 
gentlemanly resolve to do nothing very 
much that might disturb anybody. It is a 
pity that Dr. Liepmann was not able to 
make this the starting point of her dis- 
cussion of new developments. How far 
and in what ways could the existing 
system ‘be altered to provide more ade- 
quately for the needs of today and for the 
future? What is involved in transferring 
responsibility to the State and what are 
the problems that would need to be 
solved? These matters are urgent, not 
simply because of the bulge but because 
the longer we postpone decision the more 
we add to the numbers of frustrated men 
and women who have been denied the 
opportunity they should have had during 
their adolescence. If Dr. Liepmann had 
followed her excellent detailed account 
of the present position with a full discus- 
sion of these issues, she would have made 
a notable contribution and brought the 
time of decision-taking appreciably 
nearer. 

GERTRUDE WILLIAMS 


British Industrialists: Steel and Hosiery, 1850- 
1950 by CHARLOTTE ERICKSON. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1959. xxi 
+ 276 pp. 40s. 

Unper the auspices of the National In- 

stitute of Economic and Social Research, 

Dr. Erickson has made what is, for this 

country, a pioneer experiment in the ex- 

ploitation of existing documentary sources 
to uncover the social origins and careers 
of the leaders of two very different indus- 
tries. Though her study includes many of 
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the living, she has kept it on a uniform 
basis by sticking to the documentary 
sources and refraining from supplement- 
ing them by questionnaires or interviews. 
She has compiled information about 
nearly 1,000 managing partners and 
executive directors in the British steel and 
Nottingham hosiery industries, who form 
75 per cent of the known total during the 
hundred-year period. She has thus 
demonstrated that, to a determined in- 
vestigator, a documentary study of this 
kind can yield much fuller results than 
might have been expected. Inevitably 
there are gaps and unevenness in the 
coverage, but the likely effects of these 
on the statistical results are clearly dis- 
cussed. The only unacknowledged statis- 
tical bias appears in a relatively minor 
matter, the measurement of the geo- 
graphical mobility of the industrialists. 
In a comparison of their movements with 
those of the residents of the same dis- 
tricts, allowance seems not to have been 
made for the effects of different age 
structure in the groups compared. 

The compiling of information was only 
the beginning of this study. Its essence is 
the thorough and careful analysis of the 
information, the results of which are 
conveyed in over a hundred short and 
simple statistical tables, accompanied by 
a commentary which supports them with 
much interesting illustration from in- 
dividual cases, draws useful comparisons 
from them, and speculates upon the 
causes underlying them. A few general 
points emerge, such as the rarity of the 
man who, at any time, rose from a family 
of the unskilled to an industrial executive 
position. But, for the most part, the study 
does more to indicate the social variety 

different industries. Socially, as 
well as technically, steel might be classed 
as a ‘heavier’ industry than hosiery. 
More of its leaders originated in the 
upper-middle class. More of them, by 
education, marriage, or the accumula- 
tion of wealth, raised their social status, 
especially in the early twentieth century. 
They were recruited from a wider area, 
geographically and professionally, at- 
tained executive authority at a higher age 
and were older before they relinquished it. 

This is an able and illuminating study, 
which tells us much about an important 
aspect of our society. The one regret is 
that it tells us much less about the effects 
of the social influences it reveals. Were 
these better or worse industrialists be- 


cause their social origins and careers 
were what they were? The author touches 
on this question in her examination of 
the contribution of different firms to 
certain major innovations, but this is the 
least revealing part of her book. The 
question needs to be studied in a wider 
context before conclusions can be 
reached. This could be a hint to others 
who will attempt investigations of the 
kind which this pathbreaking effort has 
shown to be worthwhile. 
W. ASHWORTH 


Reshaping a City by T. BRENNAN. Glasgow: 
The House of Grant Ltd., 1959. 221 pp. 
2s. 


Tue word town-planning has about it the 
air of a once-and-for-all-time set of 
decisions: Reshaping a City gives the more 
prosaic sense of a continuing 3 
This study of Glasgow, the were (mae 
city in Great Britain, takes the municipal 
plan of 1946 and presents an account of 
how far the city had gone towards reach- 
ing its objectives before a new policy was 
adopted. This change occurred in 1953 
when the ideas of ‘overspill’ and the 
building of new towns replaced the older 
policy of building housing estates which 
were entirely within the control of 
Glasgow Corporation 

Central Glasgow has been called by 
the author in another paper ‘the most 
publicized British slum’: it is a difficult 
environment for any human being to live 
in. Overcrowding is much greater and 
water and sanitation facilities much 
lower than in Leeds or Liverpool or 
Bethnal Green. This book gives us the 
first report of social studies made in the 
city: a second volume dealing with 
voluntary associations and local govern- 
ment by different authors is promised. 
In Reshaping a City we have (1) a case 
study of achievements under a sey = 
urban renewal in the central parts of 
large industrial city and (2) a Sindiaion 
of the communities affected by this 
planning. It weaves information from 
documents, figures from the census of 
1951 and from local government files, 
with interview data gathered by many 


specialized surveys into a convincing and 
valuable document. The liveliness of the 
observations and the engaging appeal to 
common sense judgments compensate for 
jt pene! oan reas grain 

unsophisticated treatment 
of the survey data. 
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In the account of leadership in Govan 
ward Brennan has taken up again a 
central theme in his study of South-West 
Wales. He makes a further contribution 
to our knowledge of the sources from 
which come the leaders of voluntary 
organizations in our society. Even in a 
solid working-class ward like Govan 
nearly half the leaders are from Social 
Class 1 or 2. Leaders of working-class 
origin are uncommon even in political 
organizations. The group of leaders who 
have fewest memberships in other organi- 
zations are those belonging to the 
churches. In addition to their middle- 
class affiliations leaders tend in general 
to be middle-aged or older: indeed, men 
over 60 have as a general rule more 
power in the social structure of clubs and 
societies than men under 50. Women are 
rarely leaders. 

I should also like to single out for em- 
phasis the contribution made here to 
the study of allocation of houses by our 
municipal landlords. Local government 
authorities now control about one third 
of all the houses in the country. This diffi- 
cult area for social research is studied in 
the light of the pressures at work within 
it and with sympathetic understanding of 
the feelings of both officials and appli- 
cants. 

This book is rich in delightful turns of 
phrase and in data about the social con- 
sequences of planning. Yet many points 
fail to make their deserved impression for 
the writing is over-compressed : the author 
moves too rapidly from part to part of his 
vast canvas. These defects may have been 
imposed by the need to produce the text 
quickly or by outside circumstances: 
future publications from the Govan 
Social Survey will, I hope, link the 
copious and absorbing data from Glas- 
gow with relevant propositions from 
social theory and from town planning. 

The present book will give all those 
interested in social planning much new 
material worthy of their close attention, 
will point to areas in the study of town 
planning that have been neglected, and 
will suggest to them much that is new. 

JOHN MOGEY 


The Making of an American Community, A 
Case Study of Democracy in a Frontier 
County by MERLE curtt. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, Stanford, 1959. 


Tus eagerly awaited volume, setting out 
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the results of empirical tests of many of 
Frederick Jackson Turner’s provocative 
generalizations about the American fron- 
tier, is perhaps most remarkable for the 
methods adopted therein for historical 
investigation. While Professor Curti is 
the responsible author, much of the re- 
search and some of the writing have been 
carried out by a group of younger men 
under his direction. Furthermore, this is 
perhaps the most disciplined, sophisti- 
cated and selective essay yet attempted 
in the field of local history which promises 
to be our last, best hope of solving, or at 
least penetrating below the surface of, 
many great historical questions. One 
county in western Wisconsin has been 
investigated from its foundation in 1854 
until 1880, when no township within it 
any longer contained fewer than two 
persons per square mile. Curti and his 
associates are not the first historians to 
use census manuscripts extensively. The 
late F. L. Owsley and those who followed 
his lead in demonstrating the existence of 
a large middle class in the ante-bellum 
south pioneered in this. But the present 
work has exploited the economic and 
social data contained in the census much 
more fully by bringing together informa- 
tion on individuals to be found in the 
census of population, agriculture and 
manufactures. That the authors have not 
been wedded wholeheartedly to quanti- 
ties and to punched cards is indicated by 
the wide range of other sources used. In 
fact, Trempeleau County, Wisconsin, 
was selected for the study partly because 
good local newspapers, biographical 
memoirs, diaries and letters had sur- 
vived in considerable abundance. In 
describing the social creed of the inhabi- 
tants Curti rejected the more quantitative 
approach of a content analysis of news- 
papers for a treatment in the traditional 
manner of the historian. The combina- 
tion of new and old, quantitative and 
qualitative analysis, occasionally makes 
for a jerkiness of presentation. It is, how- 
ever, a virtue of the work that it is free of 
jargon. 

The authors do not anticipate that the 
book will command more than a special- 
ist audience. It should appeal to a wide 
range of scholars, for it contains material 
of interest to students of economics, 
politics, sociology, anthropology and 
demography, as well as to historians; and 
its range of subjects includes immigration, 
the professions, social mobility, social 
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attitudes, agriculture, commerce, indus- 
try and transport. 

It is worth illustrating the variety of 
debated questions on which evidence 
from Trempeleau County will be cited 
in the future. Not the least interesting 
feature of this now historic county was 
its ethnic composition. It had a British- 
born group early in its life; by 1870 about 
half of the occupied population was Nor- 
wegian; and during the ’sixties and 
*seventies it acquired a sizeable Polish 
immigration. The remarkably easy eco- 
nomic, social and political adjustment of 
immigrants, both ‘old’ and ‘new’, forms 
a substantial theme of the work. Would 
that we had similar studies of urban areas 
for comparison! Though the question is 
never explicitly asked, the history of this 
county suggests that immigrants took up 
unbroken land more frequently than 
Marcus Hansen supposed that they did. 
The authors also found that Polish 
farmers were by no means so uniformly 
poor as their contemporaries (and other 
historians) thought them to be. 

The study is not as complete on internal 
migration as its ambitious authors would 
have liked. The rate of turnover of popu- 
lation was so high that their populations 
drawn from residents who stayed from 
1860 through 1880 are very small. There 
was a slightly higher turnover, not among 
young people as such, but among in- 
dividuals with occupations of low status 
and with little property. Many of these 
were foreign immigrants who turned out 
to be more mobile than native Americans 
with respect to their residence in this 
particular county. 

Some recent writers will find their own 
hypotheses supported by the case of 
Trempeleau County. For example, all 
pre-railroad transportation was provided 
by local government and the narrow 
range of county government activities is 
explained, not by reference to principles 
or even want of imagination, but by the 
poverty of the county treasury. There is 
also important information on farm 
finance and the ‘agricultural ladder’ to 
be found here. In its early years Trem- 
peleau County contained no fixed groups 
of debtors and creditors and during the 
frontier period most mortgages were 
financed within the county or state. A 
study of tenant farmers suggests that they 
were not an economically disadvantaged 
class; nor were farm labourers always 
landless. 
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All of this material is included in an 
assessment of Turner’s expectation that 
the frontier environment encouraged 
democracy. Curti dismisses the writers 
who have quibbled over Turner’s ter- 
minology and definitions quite brusquely 
(he also takes a totally irrelevant snipe 
at Marxism on page 445); but it is sig- 
nificant that the authors find it necessary 
to work from ‘their interpretation of 
Turner’ and to restate the theory and the 
hypotheses they derive from it. They 
conclude that Turner was right. The case 
for the frontier environment resulting in 
economic democracy rests upon analyses 
of size of landholdings, property struc- 
ture, and the differential rate of progress 
between poorer and richer men. Evid- 
ence of political democracy lies in the 
representation of immigrant groups in 
government and the ways in which 
decisions on political representation and 
the location of the county seat were made 
in accordance with the facts of popula- 
tion growth. Substantial social democ- 
racy, in spite of the existence of an elite, 
is found in the high incidence of multiple 
leadership, the community sharing of 
certain recreational activities and the 
widening educational opportunities. But 
the account is full of qualifications and 
the evidence itself merits careful study. 
Trempeleau County was in no way an 
innovator in democratic institutions; the 
author is careful to point out that its 
residents found their institutions ready- 
made but that the environment made it 
possible for them to function in a demo- 
cratic way. Not all Turner students 
would interpret this finding as a con- 
firmation of the Turner thesis. That 
economic opportunity in agriculture was 
abundant is convincingly demonstrated, 
but again the author reminds us that 
economic opportunities of the same order 
can arise from rapid ‘democratic’ indus- 
trialization or from recovery after a long 
period of depression and unemployment 
in an industrialized society. 

The Making of an American Community 
is without doubt a major contribution to 
our knowledge of frontier society and to 
our ways of acquiring knowledge pos- 
sibly of urban areas as well. Its modern- 
ized Turner hypotheses can keep many 
people busy for a long, long time. 

CHARLOTTE ERICKSON 
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Political Leadership among Swat Pathans by 
FREDERIK BARTH. L.S.E. Monographs 
on Social Anthropology. Athlone Press, 
London, 1959. 143 pp. 255. 


Many of us who manage to survive in an 
academic environment feel that we have 
little to learn in the matter of complex 
political manceuvre. I think we are 
wrong. Compared with the Pathans of 
Swat, the characters in, say, C. P. Snow’s 
The Masters achieve their political aims 
and determine their alignments with an 
almost naive and transparent simplicity. 

Swat is a geographically fairly insu- 
lated society in the Pakistan Himalayas, 
and one of those borderline Muslim cul- 
tures in which characteristically Islamic 
features co-exist with non-Islamic ones 
(in this case, for instance, caste). It is, 
partly no doubt in consequence of this, 
a society of extraordinary complexity: it 
possesses a secular feudal class, with a 
dominant position dependent on its con- 
trol of land and expressed in terms of an 
erstwhile conquest; a separate and poli- 
tically significant class of Muslim saints; 
a unilineal segmentary organization for 
the dominant ‘feudal’ class which, 
through patronage and dependence, em- 
braces the rest of the population; a caste 
system; local ritual associations; a fluid 
political moiety system; and, recently a 
simple super-imposed centralized state. 
Students of other Muslim tribal societies 
will find striking analogies and contrasts 
in Barth’s account of Swat. 

Dr. Barth provides us with a 
brilliant description and analysis of this 
intriguing and terrifyingly complex sys- 
tem. The leitmotif of his analysis is the 
account of how the complexity of the 
system provides the individual agents 
with a choice of alternative strategies 
within it, and of how these choices, 
whichever way they fall, in turn main- 
tain the system. His study is thus a dis- 
tinguished example of one of the most 
characteristic strains in contemporary 
British Social anthropology (of which he 
is a recognized honorary member), an 
approach which might be summed up as 
the seeing of society as the Manipulation 
of the Manipulators: the scramble for 
power in a given context unwittingly 
maintains that social context itself. Barth 
shows us which chess game is played and 
how the available moves themselves pre- 
serve the rules of the game which permit 
them in the first place. 
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There is one particular feature of the 
Swat situation concerning which I remain 
puzzled despite Barth’s analysis, and that 
is the (recently abandoned) regular rota- 
tion of land-holding amongst the seg- 
ments of the Pakhtun ruling class. 
Barth’s own analysis shows how the Swat 
system as a whole depends for its main- 
tenance on an optative and changeable 
network of patronage between the mem- 
bers of the (allegedly rotated) feudal class 
and the client population which remains 
fixed. If, however, the top stratum of the 
population went through a kind of merry- 
go-round movement every so often, a 
number of strange consequences seem to 
follow: for instance, the newly-arrived 
members of the upper stratum can hardly 
have acquired locally, at the beginning, 
those personal reputations which lead to 
or ratify a following; or again, members 
of this class might towards the end of their 
tenure be in a very weak ‘lame duck’ 
position, similar to that of, say, an 
American president towards the end of 
his second term of office. Is it possible 
that the (geographically) non-rotating 
Saints provided the temporal stop-gaps 
as in fact they do the spatial ones (p. 93 
et seq.)? Dr. Barth cannot be 
blamed for failing to provide a full 
answer to this question, as the periodic 
re-allotment of fiefs has ceased to operate 
and he was unable to observe it. We are, 
however, indebted to him for a most 
distinguished contribution to the study 
of political systems. 

ERNEST GELLNER 


Concept Formation and Personality by z. P. 
DIENES. Leicester University Press, 
1959. xi + 82 pp. 18s. 

Dr. Drengs’s brief monograph is prim- 

arily of interest to psychologists, though 

it would have some important implica- 
tions for education, and sociology, if its 
findings were confirmed and extended. 

It is a careful study of the oe 

of abstract concepts or 

among 10-year-old children, the poor 

believing that such formation is not 

merely a matter of amount of general 
intelligence, but that various qualita- 
tively different types or patterns can be 
observed which probably relate to the 
thinker’s personality. For example some 
are more flexible or rigid, some more 
synthetic, others analytic, etc. He there- 
fore presented individually two novel and 
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complex practical problems and, by 
giving a standard series of hints, recorded 
the stages in their solution. He also ob- 
tained ratings from teachers on certain 
characteristics of the children’s thinking 
and applied intelligence tests and Raven’s 
Controlled Projection test which is sup- 
posed to reveal personality variables. 
Correlational analysis did indeed yield 
some suggestive relationships between 
thinking and such personality tendencies 
as anxiety, introversion, conformism, etc., 
which differed as between the two sexes. 
However the results cannot be considered 
as more than exploratory, since no 
clear hypotheses were set up beforehand, 
and the instruments employed were 
far too unreliable to provide stable 
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The Newcomers: Negroes and Puerto Ricans 
in a Changing Metropolis by oscar 
HANDLIN. Harvard and Oxford Univer- 
sity Presses, 1960. xiii + 171 pp. 32s. 

Very rarely does one come across a book 

by a distinguished author so pointless as 


is. 
Though intended to stand as an in- 


dependent study, The Newcomers is 
Volume 3 of the New York Metropolitan 
Region Study which aims to provide ‘an 
analysis of the Region’s probable develop- 
ment, assuming that the economic and 
demographic forces in sight follow their 
indicated course and assuming that the 
role of government is largely limited to 
existing policies’. Handlin’s contribution 
consists of an admirably concise history 
of immigration into New York from 1620 
to the present, concentrating upon pat- 
terns of social mobility, housing and 
communal institutions. The hazards of 
prediction are noted but there is an intel- 
ligent attempt to outline the implications 
for local authorities of such tendencies as 
the move to the suburbs. This section 
runs to 119 pages and is followed by a 
21 page appendix, mostly of tables, in 
which the historical and the contem- 
porary data are again in very uneasy 
alliance. 

Five conclusions are listed. I quote two 
of the briefest: 

‘2. The genuine problems of social dis- 
order in which Negroes and Puerto Ricans 


1g! 
measures of the thinking and personality 
traits. 

The monograph is pretty hard going, 
since it draws not only on Piaget’s work 
on intellectual development and mathe- 
matical logic, but also on Lewin’s so- 
called topological psychology, the Cali- 
fornian investigations of the authoritarian 
personality and Eysenck’s factorial studies 
of personality; and it makes use of ad- 
vanced tools like canonical correlations. 
Curiously the author is unaware of the 
overlapping between his approach (and 
findings) and those of the German typo- 
logists who used, for example, the 
Rorschach test. But he is certainly fertile 
in ideas which deserve fuller investigation. 
P. E. VERNON 
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are involved can best be solved through 
the development of communal institu- 
tions, under responsible leadership that 
will give order and purpose to their lives. 

‘3. The reduction of prejudice and the 
expansion of opportunities are essential 
to such development.’ 

Why should the Survey think it neces- 
sary to call in a top professor to put his 
name to banalities like these? mM. B. 


A Survey of North West Africa (The 
Maghrib). Edited by NEvILL BARBOUR. 
Published for the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs by the Oxford 
University Press, London, 1959. 
406 pp. 355. 


Tuis survey laudably and usefully inter- 
prets the notion of the Maghrib in a 
broader rather than a narrower sense, 
covering the whole area between the 
Atlantic and the Egyptian and Sudanese 
borders and thus also including Spanish 
West Africa, Mauritania, the Sahara and 
the Kingdom of Libya. The list of con- 
tributors to the volume is a very dis- 
tinguished one, and contains three 
Frenchmen (André Adam, Vincent Mon- 
teil, and Henri de Montety), one Italian 
(F. Gabrieli), one Spaniard (Senorita C. 
T. Hodgkin Escalera), and three Britons, 

in, J. S. Trimingham and P. 
Sandison. The Editor does not explicitly 
specify the territorial or other limits of 
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the responsibility of individual con- 
tributors, and the volume has a definite 
unity and could in no way be charged 
with being a patchwork. 

As might be expected from a work so 
ably edited and drawing contributions 
from such a team, the volume is an ex- 
tremely useful and, indeed, a lively and 
readable one. It will be an indispensable 
reference book, a source of information 
and a general orientation for anyone 
seriously concerned with the Maghrib. 

E. G. 


Cartographic Study of the Economic and 
Demographic Structure of Western Europe. 
Public Pour I’Institut Catholique. Van 
Gorcum & Comp. Assen. Hf. 15.00. 


Tuis is a series of ten maps of Western 
Europe, all of great clarity, concerning 
the following subjects: industrial popu- 
lation, population in commerce and ser- 
vice industries, agricultural population, 
and population density. Five more maps 
of the same area give a picture of infant 
birth and death rates, and of the aged 
in Western European countries. In addi- 
tion, there is a set of statistical tables 
giving the same information in detail for 
each administrative area of the countries 
concerned, drawn roughly to what cor- 
responds to county level. 

The whole set is admirably produced 
and should be of great use for reference 
and in teaching. They will also clearly 
help any one concerned with research 
into comparative social composition and 
demography 


The Origin of Civilized Societies by R. COUL- 
BORN. Princeton University Press 
(O.U.P.), 1959. 200 pp. 3os. 

Proressor CouLsorn’s earlier adventure 
in comparative studies concerned the 
problem of feudalism. It was received 
with some suspicion, but also with respect 
and interest, and time has proved it of 
the greatest service to both sociologists 
and historical specialists. 

His new book is similar: an attempt 
to synthesize what is known of the origins 
of the major civilized societies which 
developed autonomously out of primitive 
conditions. (The blurb is misleading, for 
it suggests that the book also deals with 
the origins of ‘secondary societies from 
the ancient Hebrews to Russia’—and this 
is not the case.) 

The central thesis is that there is much 
to be said for Toynbee’s ‘challenge and 
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response’ formulation; the problems of 
desiccation and/or irrigation control 
were central to the new development; 
and that religious innovation provided 
an ideology which made the hard path 
to civilization possible. All this is argued 
with clarity, learning, and modesty. 

What is less satisfactory, perhaps, is 
what happens when our author becomes 
involved in the world of symbols and 
ritual. What he says is ingenious, but 
whether the evidence about early cults 
will bear this weight of analysis seems 
very doubtful. 

D. G. M. 


Racial Problems in Soviet Muslim Asia by 
GEOFFREY WHEELER. Institute of Race 
Relations, O.U.P., 1960. xii + 66 pp. 
6s. 


Tue title of this useful little book is some- 
what misleading, since it describes ‘the 
impact of the Russians and their civiliza- 
tion on the Muslim peoples of the eastern 
republics of the Soviet Union’ and is thus 
devoted to the interaction of two cultures 
rather than to problems arising from 
racial differences. Indeed, it could be 
argued that the racial differences among 
the Muslim peoples themselves are 
greater than those between some of them 
and the Russians. After a brief historical 
account of Russo-Muslim relations and 
a sketch of the Soviet nationalities policy, 
the book deals in turn with the demo- 
graphic and political impact, the cultural 
impact, social contacts and the economic 
impact, summarizing in each case the 
available evidence and pointing out im- 
portant gaps in it. Colonel Wheeler’s 
conclusion is that Soviet policy towards 
the Muslim population is ‘a new and 
materially more efficient form of colonial- 
ism’. It is unfortunate that the author 
was unable to delay the appearance of 
his book for a month or two, since con- 
sideration of the results of the 1959 census 
(published last January) relating to the 
ethnic composition of the population 
would have greatly increased the value 
of the statistical parts of the book. 
2. -¥. & 


The Kuma. Freedom and Conformity in the 
New Guinea Highlands by MAIRE REAY. 
Melbourne University Press for Aus- 
tralian National University (C.U.P.). 
222 pp. illus. 455. 

Tus is the first book to be published in 

English on any of the Highlands people. 
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The Kuma display most of the features 
that seem to be distinctive of the high- 
lands and the description of their society 
represents an important contribution to 
the ethnography of New Guinea. 

The kinship system, the clan based 
local groups, the nature of authority and 
the recruitment of leaders are admirably 
described and analysed. Dr. Reay is 
particularly concerned to show how the 
values of the dominant males and their 
competitive striving for prestige and 
wealth, represented mainly by women 
and pigs, leads inevitably to strain, ten- 
sion and disharmony. The more so be- 
cause the women are forced to submit to 
a sudden change from pre-marital free- 
dom and sexual dominance, to fidelity 
and child-bearing to a husband not of 
their choice. 

J. A. F. 
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Baumannville: A Study of an Urban African 
seme g Natal Regional Survey 
pri No. 6, O.U.P. for University 
atal, 1959. 79 Pp. 275. 6d. 
acini was the first African loca- 
tion in Durban to provide family hous- 
ing. It is now the smallest and the most 
old-fashioned, and is threatened with 
annihilation under the Group Areas Act. 
But the social survey of which this is the 
abbreviated record found that in its hey- 
day the residents had a strong sense of 
community and organized many corpor- 
ate activities. The centre for public dis- 
cussions was the laundry provided by the 
municipality for the many women who 
earn their living by taking in washing 
for Europeans. Manchester anthropolo- 
gists will be delighted to learn that the 
greatest pride and joy of Baumannville 
is its soccer team. L. P. M. 
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